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CHAP. I. 

^ ToiM I«8 dtfnilt IminaiAt now donnoic dvii ia tie ^ 
Des moyena d'exerc^r jiotre philoaophie* ^ 

Cest 1e plus bel emploi que trouve la vertUj 
£t si de pTobit^ toot ^toit revetp. 
Si loi^ let coeors ^toient frmca jnsles tt doeita 
Li plupart des vertiis nous seroient inutitas 
Puisqu'on en met Pusage a pouvoir sans enooi 
Sapporter dans nos droits Hnjastice d'autrui/* 

In the first letter Lady T^rr^nd^le wroti^ 
to Matilda from Tunbridge, it appeared 
as if her ladyship purposed a longer stay 
than she had at first hinted* The eadi 
intended to, try the waters for three or 
fonr months^ and his lady declared herself 
QQwiiling to leave hi«n» She, howe?ei^ 
gAve no bint of a wish thi^t Emily sbouldi 
join the party, but on the contrjury seemed 
folly satisfied tbtit she y^m better, at Mrs* 
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2 StRATHAlLAil. 

MelboumeVy without once giving herself 
the trouble to enquire, jy hether her stay 
was conrenient or agreeable to that lady 
or not. True to her own character, it 
sufficed that it might be so to her ; and 
she did not find it any thing unreasonable 
or extraordinary, that those, whose ac- 
quaintance sh^ at one time seemed almost 
desirous of dropping, should at anbther 
confer on her the most important and es- 
sential benetit* 

Miss Melbourne was too grateful to 
her, fcr the relief she had, by this new and 
welcome employment, administered to her 
mind, to feel uneasy at this prospect, or 
to find Hime to make these reflections. 
Lady Emily was delighted to be with her 
and Julia J and in contributing to the 
improvement of tho^e two amiable girtsj 
whom she treated with equal kindness, 
and in contemplating the innocent af« 
fection that was every day increasing be* 
'tween them, her heart experienced a relief 
which no other circumstance could have 
afforded it» 
. Strathallan b«d, '< in a fit of duty^'^ as 
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Lady Torrendale termed it^ accampanied 
hia father to Tunbridge, and since his 
stay there^ he had made no attempt to 
renew any application to* her by lettei; ; 
therefore, she might conclude that the 
arguments of f eason and prudence had at 
length prevailed, and that he had given 
up a pursuit, which promised, whether in 
success or failure, to be eqwtUy produc- 
tive of unhappinejss and regret Yet in 
admitting this conviction into her mind, 
and turning to c^her resources for con- 
solation^ Matilda experienced nene of 
that restless dissatisfaction, th^t void of the 
heart, which more often proves the nar- 
rown ens,, than the capaciousness of their 
bosoms, who most complain of it. She 
. bad heard a secoud time from Lady Tor- 
rendale since her little trip; in this letter 
her ladyshipj by an unfortunate oversight, 
forgot to mention Emily: on other sub- 
jects she was however voluble and copious 
enough. 

** Lord Torrendale's bile, and his va- 
pours, and his various iU humours, have," 

s 8 



3he Mid, ** termiiiated ia a pretty maxl 
fit of the gout, upon whieh Dr. Milner 
' congratQlates himi but had the candour 
to add^ at the Bame time, turniDg to me^ 
^ but I sincerely pity your ladyship/ It 
would do your heart good to see how edi* 
fyingly attentive Strathallan is, watching 
by his couch, and walking beside his wheel 
chair, that belles may whisper, «njpa^5anf, 
how interesting! who is that charm- 
ing, fine, young man who never leaves 
the side of that respectable looking, cross 

' old gentleman ? The other day ^me one 
added, as we were both walking beside 
him, * that is Lord and Lady Strathallan 
attending on their sick father: what an 
amiable pair !' To be sure any one might 
snake the mistake, but—that is no matter^ 
Your Golonsay, as we used to call him 

^at Woodlands, in the delightful region of 
Aurora, has found out another amusement 

' for himself, in wandering {among the ro- 
mantic rocks near TunbrV^ge, which they 
say are a real curiosity, and which! 
should certainly go to see^ if I could make 



m ajgreeable party. There he met, 
other morning, with an acquaintance al- 
inost as romantic as himself; ao less thaa 
that renowned and valorous jknight, Sh^ 
Harold Melbourne^ who has nne:&pectedly 
started up in this gay scene^ as if on pur- 
pose to give us the pleasure of bis com- 
pany. He atid I take many a solitary 
ramhle and scramble together. S ■ ' ■ " saya 
he is as mad as ever, but the baronet in* 
sists u^on it that he is qtiite ia his sedses, 
and that it ia StrathaUan himself who is 
mad'; and adds, with the greatest gravity 
imaginable, that there never was a man, 
who, wherever he went, encountered so 
many mad people as himself. You see I 
contrive to keep up my spirits ; and as for 
StrathaUan (Colonsay), what with his ne^ 
cessary attendance on his father, what 
with his unnecessary excursions with your 
cousin^ and what with a certain little 
flirtation, he has taken up at the roomis 
with a Lady Creorgina Maclean (sister to 
Spencer's Inamorata), he has not time to 
be so disagreeable as he woiald otherwi»i 
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indubitably be. Had I foreseen my stay 
would have been so long, I should have 
contrived to get Miss Mountain to be of 
the party ^ but as it is I feel awkward and 
undetermined. Have you secfn her lately I 
With all her faults she must be allowed tQ 
* be a truly interesting creature." 

. Matilda knew her ladyship too well not 
to perceive, that the little hint thrown out 
about the Scotch heiress (which was most 
pr43bably entirely without foundation)^ 
was merely invented from the gratuitous 
desireito give pain, which, with that lady, 
often afforded at once a motive and it^ 
reward. But another circumstance in the 
letter, awakened, in the most painful man« 
Her, those tumults and anxieties which all 
her reason had been scarcely sufficient to 
repress. Her unhappy cousin had written 
to her that he waited Stralhallan " at the 
Rocks." Yet he seemed to follow his 
footsteps. There were o{£er rocks than 
those, which had once cradled her peace- 
ful childhood. Would that be the fulfil- 
ment of his dreadful denunciation ? She 
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i^runk from replying to this question; 
and flew^ to her only panacea fronnt the 
vast unutterable pangs of thought, active 
exertion. . . 

. Lady Eoiily 's mind had been much ne« 
glected, but it was one which amply re^^ 
paid cultivation. '^ How kind you. are to^ 
me,*' Miss Melbourne, she said: "you 
treat me like a rational creature : mamma 
treats me like a child, and Miss Langrish 
used to treat me like the automaton young 
lady, who had no soul, nor fingers, but to 
play a sonata. One day I told her I 
wished the automaton was her pupil in- 
stead of me, for that she could listen with 
just as much improvement to ' one and a 
two« and a three and a four ; pray. Lady 
Emily, begin that pobcca again. Three 
^nd a one, and two and three, and one and 
two, and three,* and which, together with 
a pathetic exhortation to ' play the notes 
exactly as tl^ffi were written,* was all the 
lesson she ever gave me," 

" What have you done with Lady 
Ejnily ?*' said Arbellit to her friend : " her 



improvetxtenk is the conversation of alt 
thotse who see her. You have certainly- 
ihicommon talents for instruction. Mis9 
Hautenville says you make it a rule to 
devote yoursdf to the sisters of your itd- 
mirersy that yon may fix an obligation 
upoti them. Miss Mountain, most cha« 
iteeteristically and classically, comparer 
yon to those noble govef nesses, of whom 
Melmoth maketh honourable mention; 
and who, in Rome^s golden days, volun- 
tarily supplied, to their young relatives, 
the place of females less interested in the 
formation of their minds and manners. 
Some say that your present establishment 
is only another name for a little school, 
ahd^hat you know why you trouble your- 
ielf about these young sprigs of fashion j 
and / say you are very kind at al! events 
to busy yourself about such an uwnterest- 
ing pair of fitile tiresome puppefs.^* 

•* Some people are very good,*^ replied 
Matilda, with a languid smile. '^ I own 
that from my childhood teaching has been 
toy passion. I cannot flatter myself that 



Lady Emily bas^ in the covsw of a fei!t« 
nigbt, made any sttrpfisiag progress a if 
she is left as kMig witb aae aalihe comU^etM 
IB her letters seems to intrmate, it may bo 
an advantage and a pleasure to both. 
Having na younger sister^ a blessing: whieh 
{ ardently desired^ I tormented all tbf 
children in the neighboarbood of the Rodcs 
to let me bear them their lessons^ and I 
envied no •hercnat so much as the little 
princess, in the Tales o£ the Castky whp 
had leave entirely to patronise and ednr 
oate the chUd of a poor pfi^sanne* I have 
not lost that ta^te ; and there was nothing 
I so nuichadinired in your favourite^ lisdy 
Wortley Montagne, when you gave me 
ber letters to her daughter to read, as the 
declaration she makes of having desired ip 
her ydtitb to be a prioress, or else at the 
head of f^me institution for the advanet- 
ment ' of |pqajft)e knowledge. Clara is of 
my opinion. She insists upoti having a 
shiore in the edabation of my little eousin ; 
aad in the idea of once more resumin;|g 
tlie useMuess: jbhat wits attad^ to b^ 
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ifttiatton when abroftd^ I see her mild eyw 
tight up with an expression of inward sa- 

. tisfaction^ that communicates a similar 

. pleasure to me." 
*> "Well, my dear, much good may it do* 

, you with your cousin, and your little romp 
Emily, who is now, I suppose, grown good 

. Queen Emma, and your nun, and your 
dog, and your cat; yon are all, I think, 
suited for each other* ; Heaven defend me 
from such a party ! f^or my parti ^ never 
attempted the character of an instructress 
but once in my life, and that was to teach 
Spencer blindman's buff/' 
. Matilda soon found, that however ridi- 
culous and absurd* the rumours in circu- 
lation respecting her were, Arbetla was not 
wrong as to their existence ; and- they sooii 

. procured her the favour of a visit froni 
'Mrs. Stockwell; a visit, which, but for 
that circumstance, she might still longer 
have remained without. ^ 

Many were the conjectures excited 
among the little party, the first time she 
bustled/ sidled, or rather wriggled into the 



lOom,— «*sdvati€iDg in tortuous maas^s, di8« 
playing her . glories to the sun ; for she 
had at oace something of the gait and the 
gandiness of an Indian snake ;'--expecta« 
tion was on the tip-toe-^was it to do the 
honours, of her handsome new shawl F or 
Uras it to beeome mistress of the rest of 
die particulars of the reason of Lady Tor« 
retadale-s secession^ from the gaieties of 
the London wipter ? or was it to seek her 
niece Arbella, after some new and mora 
alarming elopement, that Mrs. MeU 
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bourne was, after an interval of some 
months, thus favoured ? Tlse lady, being 
seated, seemed rather at a loss how to 
begin : though desirous to inake this visit 
appear a voluntary one, yet it was evident 
some mciMve more powerful than mere 
friendliness and good*tnaturehad prompted 
it) and how to account for its being delay ed 
so Ipng,- if it were right it ever should be 
paid; was the difficulty. She at length 
determined upon the epic manner of 
dashing at once into the middle of the 
ptmy^ s<> leaving the firrt meeting at ibt 



opera,. and subsequent Wuts af ber niecet 
A lobelia, for the subject of some future. re<^ 
csfcpitttlation, she begaa talking in general: 
terms of her own ill health, whioh pre^ 
vented her seemg her friends as <^ten am 
she wishM'^ and- then^ aeoording to m 
maxim of her own, that it always ikiadf^ 
one welcome to begin with a good offers 
proceeded to sajr, she found herself sor 
much better she was going to the opera 
tiiat evenings and if Miss Melboursne^ 
pleased^ would be her chaperon» 

Miss Melbourne thanked her, but 
^ whenever she chose to go had the use 
«f Ladjr Torrendale*s boxa** Thi«^ was Ba«i^ 
tnrally enough to have been supposed 
from the degree of intimacy that seemed 
to subsist between thiat young ladry and thd 
eoiintess; yet it was a thunderstroke upon 
Mrs. Stoekweli, wlio bad never been ad«^ 
mitted to a similar honour* Sensible bow 
absurd and officiow her tardy qfier must 
afipear, she could not refrain'from cosii# 
milting' the next a^ement a similar error^ 
^Afitelim^^ sbe said^ ^ had beesi deli|;hlejd 



uid surprised^ andsuFprised and delighted, 
at meeting her young friend at the chiU 
dren's baH at Lady Tprrendate's. Had 
sh^ guessed that Miss Melbourne cared 
for such' a' thing, or had meant that night 
to join the votaries of the light * frantras* 
trick* toe, she wonM have made it a point 
to send her niece in her t>wn coach to take . 
her up/* 

' Mrs. Melbourne did not seem pro* 
pcrfy grateful for all these civilities ; and 
the poor woman, after she had exhausted 
her whole store of compliments and offered 
attentions, without producing the ex« 
jiected conciliatory effect, sat down in 
^ch evident mortification, that Matilda, 
out of mere charity^ interrupted her with 
some enquiry about her niece, taking care, 
with her usual urbanity, not to forget Mn 
StockweW. 

' But the good lady, who, as she afler^ 
wards declared, had ** never been so pu* 
out of her way in her life,** couM not re* 
cover from her painful embarrassment 5 
and to all Matilda'^ obligmg en^iries,^ 
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• « Ansfrered neglectingly she knew not what'* 

It was amusing enough to observe the. 
different manner in which the same degree 
of itonfusion, occasioned by the same* 
meanness of conduct, was expressed by 
the elegant Lady Torrendale and the un- 
polished Mrs. Stockwell. After taking in, 
however, with one glance of her eye, the 
dimensions and furniture of the room, and 
secretly comparing them with those of the 
Rocks, and ascertaining, with another^ 
every article in the dress of Mrs. Mel* 
bourne and her daughter, the effrontery 
and self opinion of Mrs. Stockwell began 
to revive. She could not conceive wljy ^ 
woman who had not a better gown, nor 
near so good a house as herself, and a chit^ 
whom Arbella could buy out and out, 
should make her feel so awkward and 
^^ comical like ;'^ so resolving. jko ^lake off 
this troublesome awe, she bi?g%Q by re* 
gretting she met Miss Melboprne so seU 
dom any where^ Miss Melbourne had 
bat be^n ^elL ^^ Ah, that is iso lil(e me ( 
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I am never well 5 but, however, you was 
well enough to go to the opera.** *• I am 
so fond of music," observed Matilda. 
** That is so like me too ; I do so idolotrize 
music !*' 

This passion for finding out that her 
acquaintance . were "just like her,** and 
'* so like her," had been remarked by Mrs. 
Melbourne and her daughter since their 
first acquaintance with Mrs. Stockwell; 
they were content, therefore, simply to 
BOtice it with a smile, while she continued^ 

" But, my dear Mrs. Melbourne, you 
should not shut yourself up in this way, as 
I may say, from all your friends ; now how 
comes it that all the time you have becH in 
town you never once thought of ordering 
your carriage my , way. " 

." Mrs. Melbourne had no carriage.** 

" Ay, so I remember now 5 and more's 
the pity that a lady like you, ma'am^ 
should be without one. For my part, I 
can't imagine, never having. been so my- 
self, bow people manages, as is without a 
carriage* I never had s^ny acquaintance 
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neither that did not ride in their Qoach« 
However, I heard that there were such 
things as hackney coaches (not that I ever 
"Was in one), which might be very conve- 
nient to others.** 

No one seeming inclined to satisfy her 
doubts on the subject^ she appeared agaioi 
uncertain how to proceed, till accidentalljr 
casting her eyes upwards^ she exclaimed, 
looking at a large picture which hung 
over the chimney^ "bless roe I if this isn't 
the ?ery image of the picture the maix 
done for Arbella, as. I have hanging up ia 
my house in Derbyshire." 

** I copied it some time ago to preserve 
the remembrance of my friend^'* said 
Matilda, 

" Ob, miss, you was always very arti* 
ficiali and this reminds me of the little 
business I am conore about^i^ as I bear 
from Lady Torrendale that .ypu keep a 
sfchooh"* 

•* Lady Torrendale ! ''^ exdained Ma* 
ttlda in unfeigned astonishment: ^' believ« 
me, d'ear inadanir yo^u are mianformed.*^ 



*' Oh, I knew 'tis only amongst our* 
selves^ just a little select thing of a few 
girls of quality^ quite snug and comfort- 
able ; now that is, the very^ thing I want. 
I have two wapds^ nieces of the late poor 
Mr. Stockwell's^ who are girls of very good 
expectations^ and whom I should wish to 
place in something of a higher style from 
their present situation. They are but 
sixteen and seventeen, poor things, so they 
|diottld not come out of the egg-shell just 
yet, till they have had a little finishing ; 
now they are very well frenched, and mu* 
sicked, and danced already. All I want of 
you, my dear Misis Melbourne, is to have 
^eui taught to get into a carriage elegantly, 
and put on a shawl ptettily,aQd play cards 
well, and pick a bone the Paris fashion^ 
and crack a whip, and manage their opera 
glass. And for the sciences, a little about 
hydras and oxen, and that sort of thing* 
And as for^lfe book learning, the history, 
and ^raniology, and bible, and that, it 
comes natiir'ally into young folk's beads^ 
I take its so^ without decanting any more 
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on the SBbject, shall I send *em vp to 
you to-morrow ?" She had come to the 
end of her proposal^ before Mrs* Mel- 
bourne had an opportunity of assoring 
her^ she acted under the influence of a 

. complete misttake. 

Mrs. Stockwell was yery slow to admit 
the conviction^ but when she found that 

. her hopes of patronising (as she termed 
it) her former ^friends, must be changed 

.into fieajrs of appearing ridiculous bef<H« 
themi she thought she .could not too 
quickly abridge a visit, wbich she had al- 
ready pretty . well prolonged. In what 

.had dropped from her respecting ** young 
|j;irl8 of quality/' Mrs. Melbourne dis- 

^ cpvered the whole secret of her visitor's 
newly acquired rage for education. But 
what .could have been the occasion of 
poor Mrs. Stock well's awkward mistake, 

. she could not divine ; nor were they likely 
ever satisfs^ctoriLy to learn. . Whether 

r Lady Torrendale had amused herself with 

. her friend's prevailing foible, in a little pf 
inrhat she called innocent mystification ; pr 
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ivhether the offieious ignorance of Mists 
•Hautenville, or some other person, had 
caused her uhfortunate and unsuccessful 
Application^ they were tit a loss to deter- 
mine. 

" We must liot, amidst our conjetf- 
"tures/* said Mrs. Melbourne, *^ forget the 
request, which Mrs. StockweU made me 
at parting ; and which she assured me she 
'made a * particular ^mf of.* I really be- 
lieve it was one reason for her visit. . It 
•was to have Emily to dine with heron 
Saturday, to *^meet these nieces of Mr. 
StockweU V 

'^ No, certainly^" replied Matilda; and 
while she assisted to adorn her young fa- 
vourite in muslin and lace on the ap- 
pointed day> she gave her a strict charge 
to bring her home a good account of the 
party ; well assured that what she would 
have to refatie must be productive of some 
'amusement.' ' 

''I hsive undergone an isxatnination,'* sard 
the lively girl on her return, •* respecting 
my great improvement in all the sciences ; 
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and have been proposed as a model to the 
Miss Stockwells^ .though so much older. 
I have been desired to attend to my Flu* 
.tarch, that I might remember all the 
principal events of the History o£ Eng- 
land 5 and have been requested to name 
all the suffering bishops of each ardiiepiv* 
copal see«, I sijippose the old lady meant 
suffragans i how^ver^ I pretended not to 
.take her, and said I knew of no sufferw 
ing bishop, but the good bislipp of E ^ , 
who has been an invalid such a long time^ 
gnd is now supposed .to be in such a 
dangerous way* Then it came .to Mifljn 
.Hautenville's turn, and' die would have 
taken me on her knee^, while I undqr* 
went a qe^ond cross-examination, aboi^ 
my brother i^nd Miss Mountain, and I 
dot not kngw how many other things,.to 
.which I could not have aqtwered if I 
'iyouId» and which I am sure I would not 
have answered ff I could. * Speak up, my 
llove/ says Mrs. Stockwell, ^ you know you 
need not fear Mrs. or Miss Melbourne 

))ere/-*I never likud tbe.w«m»D^and wm 
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provoked beyond bearing with her seeing 
ing, for a moment, to think me as medU 
as herself. Madam, I replied, with great 
spirit. Miss Melbourne's absence or pre*- 
sence has nothing to say to the business $ 
any thing that was proper to be said, X 
should repeat in her presence; any thing 
that was not so, I hope you do not 
think so ill of me, as to suppose I should 
tftke advantage of her absence to advance* 
I have not the happiness of enjoying my 
brother's CQnfidence; it is not to be ex- 
pected that, iat my age^ I should : but if I 
did, be assured I should consider it as a 
sacred deposit, and the last that I should 
Jightly tamper' with, by, readily cotnmu- 
ni^ating, what vi^as so entrusted to me, to 
another." 

Epaily finished this little recital with 
a look, that seemed to claim expect* 
ed: applause ; perhaps there was an aif 
top tlf^atrical, a leaven ?ofthe^orrendale 
vanity, in the manner in which she pro- 
nounced this last sentence; b»t Matild^ 
Q»ly saw the generous glow of her com> 
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tenance, the sweeftness and animationtiiat 
isparkled in those bright blae eyes^ and 
that spoke a mind within, which spurned 
the leaist imputation of deceit. Though 
fihe ismiled at this little ebullition of spirit^ 
-she could not -suppress a tear of pleasure, 
ivhile impresi^ing an approving kiss upon 
that rosy cheek. At this moment she ob- 
served Clara's eye fixed upon them, and 
•answered its expression. Letting go 
JEmily's hand^ she murmured with a sigh, 
•as she cast her eyes upon the ground. 
>« Why that glance ^ is it possible to ex- 
*press a noble, a generous sentiment, and 

iiot look like ^ 

Arbella was soon with her friend to 
make her aunt^s peace; or at least to ex- 
press her regret, that/ tlie good lady had 
occasioned any confusion. " How nshe 
came to take it into her bead, I can't 
imagine/' she continued; forgetting sh« 
had hersdf in a great measure, by -her 
thoughtless volubility, given rise to tlie 
report* " I had just gone out, for half 
an hour that morning, and could nert 
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guess that, before my return, she would 
have doae something absurd. I went to 
call upon Miss Mountain, to see how she 
bears Stratballan-s absence. Ohl for a 
dose of the seraphic Sopbia^s opium? — tran- 
quillizing and intoxicating! What aspa- 
,€]fic against ev^ry mortification, is tbe 
perfection of vs^nity. Really, the re- 
splendent contentment, that shone in that 
ever-blooming and self- satisfied counte- 
nance, put me out of all patience. There 
is no doin^ any thing with a woman who 
will not be affronted. I attempted to con>- 
dole with her on the hurried departure of . 
her swain, without even paying h^r the 
compliment of announcing it to her; but 
no— no — ►no— she would not admit the 
idea, that it was possible any coldness 
could be intended. She did not stand 
upon ceremony— every thing was as it 
should be ; with an ordinary lover it 
.might indeed be different; but, with Lord 
Strathallan, who, alone, realized, in his 
person, every attribute of the perfect and 

c 2 
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accorripHshed Musidorus*, a little more 
pains might be taken without any degra- 
dation. 

^* Why, my dear ma'am, said I, quite 
worn out with her obstinate determina- 
tion to be pleased ; " Don't you jsee it 
is evident the man is quite anxious to 
get off; and that if you would give up 
Vinesbury to keep him, he would resign 
Strathallan to set himself free again ?'* A 
little impolite you will say, but I really 
had her interest at heart, for I think no- 
thing promises so much misery as an ill- 
assorted marriage. She took me as I 
meant it, and thanked me for my good 
intentions ; but added they were perfect- 
ly unnecessary between lovers, mIto un- 
derstood each other as well as she and 
Lord ^Strathallan did. Was there ever 
any thing so provokingly persevering ? 
I cannot help being foolish enough to 
fret a little that O'Hara has not obey- 
ed my call/ or rather has literally obeyed 

• One of the heroes of Sir Philip Sydney'* 
Arcadia, 
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my prohibition. As to Lady Torrendale, 
thouglV I miss her sadly, I cannot blame 
her so much neither, for trying the coun- 
try agaiDj as all her-plans of amusement 
here failed. You heard how the last party; 
went off, even with the assistance of the 
scarlet buccinum/' 

''The buccinumP repeated Matilda. 

'' Yes,'' replied Arbella. " She got it 
at last ; that is to say / got it; not for 
her, as you may suppose, but under pre- 
tence of wanting it myself. I told Mr. 
Sower by I was just reading a work in 

• 

which it was described, and wished to 
compaire the original with, the picture; 
praised his industry and research, and 

said , all that we say you know ; and 

so of course the old philosopher could 
not refuse a lady such a trifle; hey!** 
Miss Ferrars looked in Miss Melbourne'3 
eyes for a reply ; there was an expression 
in them which seemed to say " I do not 
think it is of course.*^ A degree of disin- 
genuousness, though she knew not of 
what exactly to complain^ struck her in 
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the whole narrative. She had commu- 
nicated to Miss Ferrars the pain that 
Lady Torrendale^s reiterated and unrea- 
sonable entreaties had given her ; vi^ould 
it not have been more frank and open for 
her friend to have consulted with her in 
return, upon her httle meditated attack 
on Mr. Sowerby ? She had acknowledged 
it was a favour she would not venture to 
ask on her own account. Was there not 
something of display in Arbella's officious 
information, that, on so much slighter ai> 
acquaintance, she had taken that liberty 
and succeeded ? 

*^ You seem displeased, my love,'* 
said Miss Ferrars, the little flash of mo- 
mentary triumph instantly changing to 
\\\e mild, subdued air of repentance. 
^^ Surely you cdnnot let such a trifle move 
you. In essentials, you know, he must 
always give you the preference; you are 
so superior!*' ' ^ 

; Matilda did not return the expected 
look of gratitude for the upward, admir- 
ing glance, with which her friend accom- 
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panied these words, and Arbella was not 
sorry to have their conference interrupted 
by a thundering knock at the door, and 
the servant announcing Miss De Courcy- 
** Bid her walk up," said Matilda, in some 
surprise at the visit. 

'* But, ma'am," resumed the footman, 
bj^sitating, " she says she won't walk up,-* 

" Won't walk up !'* 
, " No, ma'am y if you have no objec- 
tion,'' answered the man, who -thought it 
proper to insert a little civility into the 
message. " She is in her carriage, and 
cannot stay a moment ; and says it would 
be very convenient to lier if you would go 
down to her.'* 

" Go down to her, — impossible !" re- 
sumed Matilda, with a cool dignity. 
" Tell her I beg she will give us the plea- 
sure of her company, if it be for ever so 
short a time. What new whim is this ?'* 
she continued, turning to Arbella; <^ since 
L have been in town, Miss De Courcy 
never seemed to remember my existence.'* 

" Then it was jiot for want of being 
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reminded of it, by yoitr various excellen- 
cies," resumed that young lady; *V and 
you may be sure the present imperti- 
nence is the result of her wearied envy. 
But we must beat her downy, as we would 
a little forward spoilt child/' 

Miss De Courcy, as she ran into the 
room, did pot much contradict that de« 
scription. Too childish, and too nfviicli 

» 

taken up with her own affairs, seriou^y to 
intend to be impertinent, her thoughtless 
rudeness produced the same effect as if 
she had : as she took Matilda's hand, and, 
with no flattering familiarity, poutingly 
exclaimed, ". Now was it not very ill-na- 
tured of you, when I told you I was in a 
hurry, to make me come up stairs ? But, 
however, since I am come, we may as well 
settle it at once, for it is a thing that I 
don't want mamma to know any thing 
about, till: I astonish her with my pro* 
grass* '* 

*' You have, indeed, made an astonish- 
ing progress," said Arbella, with a pene- 
trating look; she paused— ^while Matilda 



was utterly at a loss to know wha,t this 
strange introduction was to end in. 

** So just tell rae," resujoaed the young 
lady, " what are your days, and we will 
take it an hour before she gets up — Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays— or Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays; for as 
I merely want a feyr lessons ou recita- 
tion -" . ^ 

" Excuse me. Miss De Courcy ; the 
world seeitis to have- made a strange mis* 
take with respect to me ; I have no days ; 
I give no lessons.** 

^^ La ! ^o lessons on elocution and 
grace ? J am sure you &chox)led me 
enough at Woodlands ; and I only want' 
to know your terj;QS. I have engaged in 
a business, but I really have no. time to 
tell you now about it, upon [my honour. 
I have left a youog lady peppering in the 
coach, and we are both going on to dine 
ai 4 friend's house ; but in short it is a — 
a pl^y — a private play. And I think we 
will have you down for a few days at the 
Duchess of Normanby's ; and there we can 

c 5 
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settle it all, and talk over it at our leisure ; 
it is at Richmond. We are all friends, 
and I want your assistance of all things; 
and if you do not know all the people, you 
can spend the mornings in your own 



room/' 



« That is what I fully intend to do ;'» 
interrupted Matilda, wjth a smile of 
mingled contempt and good humour. 
^' Therefore, if you have any thing to say, 
that it is inecessary for me to hear, dear 
Miss De Courcy, better say it now. If, 
as I suspect, it is out of my power to 
render you any assistance, I will not 
trespass upon time, so very precious, bj 
detaining you.'* 

*^It is not out of your power, if it was^ 
not out of your will. I have unclertakei> 
a part, and it is not a very important 
part neither ; nothing very dashing ; it is 
only Lady Randolpb*^^ 

" Lady Randolph !*' exclaimed Ar- 
b^lta. " Do you think — excuse me. Miss 
De Courcy — but do you really think you 
have all the requisites for such a part r 
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^'AU, I am certain.. I have alreadjr 
bought forty yards of crape, aqd twenty 
yards of bombazine.'^ 

" That is a good beginning. But don*t 
you imagine something more is want*- 
ingr 

*^ Something more 1" said Miss De 
Courcy, with a sudden start, and a look 
not unlike reflection. . '* That is what I 
have been thinking of, and Miss Mel- 
bourne could assist us^ for I always said 
she would make an ej^cellent milliner, she 
had so much taste. Now you know, as - 
Lady Randolph,.! am to be a widowed 
wife, inconsolable for the death of my first 
husband, whom I have never forgot, and^ 
the supposed loss of my son:. now I am> 
doubtful whether the most absolute sinr* 
plicity of dress would.be becomings or* 
whether I shall have a trimming of set 
and jet ornaments ; , or again, a trimming 
of bugles would be very light and elegant, ^ 
don't you think so, finished . off with a^ 
small black bead at the edge V* 

Miss Melbourne was silent^ and^N- 
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bella, stealing ovtt to the young lady, 
said to her in a whisper, " Don't yon per- 
ceive, my dear, that you are making your- 
self every moment more and more super- 
latively ridiculous?'* 

" Ell, ridiculous ! how ?" replied Miss 
De Courcy, who had hardly wit eiiough 
ever to be affronted, and who was, at 
this moment, much too deeply engaged 
in the important speculation she had en- 
tered upoiifto call the little she possessed 
to her assistance. " I own I am puzzled ; 
and I can't conceive why I undertook th6 
part ; except, that one day we were talk- 
ing, I believe it was about you. Miss Mel* 
bourne, and that somebody praised sim- 
plicity of dress ; and Lord Kilcare said hfe 
would give a hundred pounds if that old 
'woman, my ^unt, was dead, for that 1 

should look a thousand times -^ , very 

well in mourning, Kilcare is to be Dou« 
glas to my Lady Randolph." 

" A most respectable and interesting 
pair/' observed lArbella. 

" Yes,*' resuixfeA^ Helena. '' I shall 
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look my part divinely, they tell me ; and 
I have it quite pat, only that I wish I 
could catch the ex;act air and tone for 

f- Ye wooAs and wilds whose melanqholy glQom 
Accords with my soul's sadness.' '^ 

« 

Matik)a smiled, as the young aspiranl 
(w!io, though excessively pretty, had that 
extremely childish look, and baby air and 
lisp, which most wars with the attempt to 
excite a deep and continued interest), ran 
over these lines in a jig-time, casting her 
vacant light eyes round the cheerful and 
ornamented apartment. 

** I am rather inclined to think of you," 
said Miss Ferrars, directing a complimen*' 
tary glance at her nymph-like figure^ 
*f in the first line of Anna's accoiint: 

' She ran^ she flew, like lightning, up the hill.* 

I remember your races with Spencer Fitz- 
roy in Derbyshire j were they not much 
more in character, Helena ?" 

" Now I wish. Miss Ferrars, you would 
disturb us with no mctie .trifling, for I must 
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beg of Mids Melbonrne to tell me when 
she can come and perfect me in this 
character/* 

^^ You had better have asked her when 
we were together at Woodlands/* re- 
sumed the malicious Arbelta. " When 
Miss Melbourne produced that sweet 
wild melody at the piano, which you got 
Miss Langrish to harmonize/ and then 
called your own ; and when she copied 
the Hebe you were desired to draw, and 
wrote your Italian exercise for you." 

** Let us understand each other,'' inters 
rupted Matilda. " Miss De Courcy will, 
I hope, not think me disobliging, or un- 
complying, in doing what I think n^ 
duty- — informing her that our circum- 
stances, though altered, are not such as to 
re.quire the exertion of any trifling talents 
I may possess." 

" Well, if there is any mistake in the 
case," resumed Miss De Courcy, , very 
much disappointed, " it must be. referred 
to Miss Hautenvilie -, who assured me she 
had it from the very best authority^ that 
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yod attended ladies of fushion at (heir 
houses; and gave them private instruc- 
tions in reading and recitingw'' 

" My dear Miss De Courcy/' inter-, 
rupted Arbella, ** do you not perceive that 
Hiailicious Miss Hautenyiile tias been al- 
temately playing us both off ? The hair-i 
dfesisingy that you were so kind as to no- 
tice in me the other night, was a tender: 
mercy compared to the<:omplete hoax slie 
has put upon you.'* 

** Well, I am sure it was nothing so 
singular," resumed Miss De Courcy, toss- 
ing her head, and hardly able to conceal 
the starting tears of vexation, ** We all 
settled it at Woodlands, that it was the 
very best thing to be done." She ran 
down stairs to her carriage, hoping to re- 
ceive no more of her soi-disant friend's 
officious information ; but Arbella follow^^ 
ed her with — '* Do you know what you 
hate done, my dear? these people will 
make a fine story of you wherever they 
go, and they are still iptimate with the 
Torrendales^ though you do not meet 
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them often at her evening parties ; and it 
is said, by half the world, that Lord Strath- 
allan will riiarry Miss Melbourne instead 
of Miss Mountain." 

" Is it possible ? I thought they always, 
gave him to me,'* cried Miss De Courcy^ 
her eyes assuming, with apprehe^ jipn, 
an expression something like ine8in« 
ing. " Dear, I should be very sorry 
-^what shall ]^ do ? I*U go back and apo-* 
logize." ' / 

" Not for the world. That would make 
it^ ten times more Hdiculous. \ did not 
mention the circumstance to you with the 
least idea that you could make any amends 
for the past, but merely that you might 
avoid such little errors in future; and be- 
cause," she added in a whisper, " be- 
cause I thought it but right to tell you 
of it/' 

" I am glad," said Matilda, as Arbella 
returned, " that my mother was not here ; 
her proud spirit would have risen at the 
foolish levity and ridiculous proposals to 
which the undue commendation, once 
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bestowed on the few showy talents of her 
unfortunate child, have given rise." 

" I rather wish she had been here/ re- 
plied Arbella, " to have pierced her with 
one of those diamond glances which miss, 
in her days of humility, used to complain 
seemed to * look her through.* A creature 
to whom you paid such attention 1 gave 
such kindness, such countenance when 
she was a mere chrysalis, — in the bud, — 
not out, as she terms it. Now she is out ; 
&ad for any sense or manners she has ac- 
quired, she might as well, I think, walk in 
again. Then with all this shew of sim* 
plicity she has the worldliness without the 
wisdom of age, and the precipitancy with- 
x)ut the good nature of early years. Helen 
de Courcy is as narrow as if she never ran 
in debt; and is always casting about how 
to get every thing at the very cheapest 
rate. Now youth ought to be generous, 
friendly, open, and — " 

" Urrdesigning,'' said Matilda, finishing 
€he sentence for her with an emphasis suf- 
ficiently marked, though not intended. 
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" Yes, and undeaigning/' resumed Ar- 
bella, making use of her friend's word 
with the greatest good humour, while, 
bidding her farewell for the present, she 
r.usbed forward and embraced her, burying 
her face in Matilda's bosom in a transport 
of feeling, gaiety,— perhaps confusion* 
Yet was Arbella really without design, at 
least without design beyond those un- 
hatched projects^ and embryo schemes o£ 
future conquests^ which, numerous as the 
corisHtutions that are ascribed to a Gallic 
statesman of our day, line every pigeon* 
hole of the brain of a coquette* Her. heart 
w^ upright, just, sincere, as such a heart 
can be. It has been already shown how 
it swelled at the least unkindness offered 
to her friend by any but herself. If Ma- 
tilda's was not completely satisfied with 
such %|ribute, if it sighed for virtue more 
unalloyed, for a still nobler tone of feeling, 
in short for the living image of her own, 
she soon checked the romantic wish, and, 
^yith a sigh, remembered, that such a 
heart it had been her lot but once to meet, 
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sind that its future feelings were all impe- 
riously claimed by another. Yet, thaugh 
aware of the duty of contentment, Ma- 
tilda's was not the calm of insensibility. 
Her heart, which would sometimes bleed 
afresh from the deep-fixed wound of hope- 
less love, was also tremblingly aliv^ ttf 
every slight and injury that can be oflTered 
to a delicate and noble spirit, struggling 
with misfortune ; and from the first dis- 
covery which the vulgar violence of her 
attendant made to her of her altered state^ 
to the moment in which she was now left 
by Arbella, no mortification had for a 
little time more painfully affected her than 
the want of delicaby and kindness of a 
young friend, with whom she had, for the 
short period they had met, lived on terms 
of equality, excepting the unavoidable 
distance which the great differeilce in 
their acquirements and talents created 
between them. At such a moment, how 
dangerous would it have been for Strath- 
allan to have renewed the tempting offers, 
to have recalled to her imagination the 
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feiry pictures of grandeur, of gaiety, and- 
felicitj, shared with him ! But Strathallan 
did not return, nor give any indication of 
being desirous to renew his former inter-^ 
coursie with her. Lord and Lady Torr^I1- 
dale's arrival in Fitzroy square was, how- 
ever> an agreeable circumstance to Missf' 
Melbourne, as by restoring Emily to them^ 
she put an end to reports which were to 
her a source of troublje, uncompensated 
by the discovery in any of her friends^ of 
either kindness^ or generosity. 
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CHAP. ir. 



Thickest night b^rhang myVlwelKng, 

Howling tempests 6*er me rave, 
AUgry torrents, wintry swelling. 

Still. sui'round my lonely cavc« 
Crystal streamlets gently flowing. 

Busy haunts of base mankind. 
Western breezes softly blowing, 

Suilf not my distracted mind. 

BuRMs' StrathallarCs LamenU 



** What can be the reasoD of the very 
short stay the Torrendales made at Tun- 
bridge ? They left town towards the end 
of May, and have returned in the begin- 
ning of June. This is not giving the 
waters a fair trial. It is but the cap». 
mencement of the season." To these re- 
marks^ which Matilda made to her young 
fri€»d» Arbella at first gave no reply. At 
length dite ^8id> ahrugguiig her shoulders^ 
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*^ 'Tis a dangerous matter to meddle with 
state secrets. All I know, is, that her 
ladyship took a sudden aversion to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and instantly his lordship's 
gout forsook him, and he was able to fol- 
low her up to town; for he accompanies 
her now like her shadow, and may not ill 
be compared to it, being much taller than 
she is, but slender, silent, and neither pos- 
sessing her beauty, grace, or colour/* 
Then, after a moment's reflection, she 
added, " Perhaps I am needlessly censo- 
rious* His lordship^s fidgets may proceed 
from an idea that it is a slight to Miss 
Mountain ; for the whole family long to 
remain out of town without her ; and from 
his xlesire to conclude this marriage, which 
X .has been so long arranged that Strath- 
allan has nothing to do but to hold out bfs 
hand and take her. Indeed I believe be 
suspects such is the plan^ for you see he 

-delays his return/* 

Matilda sighed, and while her thougfats 
dwj^lt with mournful retrospection on the 

ibrother^ she found it hard to receive con- 
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Nation from the complimeDts Lady Tor- 
rendale verj profusely paid after taking 
jback the sister. 

" I make it a point of conscience to 

iiurry Emily away from you/* nhe said, 

•** for you took upon yourself, it seems, all 

the duties Miss Lahgrish was engaged to 

-fulBl. Yet it is wonderful how gratefully 

the little soul speaks of you. She could 

not love you better if you had not imposed 

any restraint on her. She declares these 

three weeks have opened to her a new 

world. I am absolutely jealous; for it is 

evident which of us she prefers. Yet I 

am sure I never contradicted her, nor at- 

• 

tempted to teach her any tiling in ray life. 
The least you can do is to come and wit- 
ness her improvement. Nay, I will take 
no denial, for I have a serious design upon 
you. You shall go with us this evening 
io see the new Melpomene, Miss — — . 
Nothing ever came up to her ) the first 
night of her appearance • several ladies 
were carried out fainting, I understand — " 
^Dead, absc^utely deadf added the 
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complaisant Miss Ferrars^ who had ac- 
companied her ladyship in this well-in- 
tended visit, and whose slight propensity 
to exaggeration has before b^en noticed. 

" I myself was there," resumed the 
countess, •* when it might be said to have 
rained tears/* 

^* Rained, madam ! positiveJy*hailed-— 
positively and literally :-T-the old story of 
the boxes being set in a float by the per- 
formance of some famous actress in Isa- 
bella, was revived in this debutante. ^^ . 

" Come, why do you hesitate ?'* pursued 
Arbella, observing her frieqd still silent: 
'^ I guess who IS the cause of this reluct- 
ance; you are, as usual, afraid of papa 
Sowerby; but I will engage to obtain 
permission for you," she continued, laugh- 
ing^ ** and I may boast of sopie interest 
w^ith hira." 

".You may indeed," Matilda replied, 
with great simplicity; yet she thought 4?f 
the buccinum. ; 

" Now that, * you may indeed,* was not 
quite fair« Was there not a little malice 
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concealed under it?" exclaimed the con- 
scious Arbella^ reddening rather thaa 
blushing. 

Mis^ Melbourne, in truth, expected Mr* 
Spwerbj that evening; he had said he 
would spend it with her and her mother: 
M accidental circumstance induced him 
to call in while her friends were still with 
her ; and perceiving that Matilda's unwiU* 
ingness to disappoint him was her only 
reason for refusing an amusement in which 
she pictured to herself high gratification, 
be, in a momentary fit of indulgence and 
good^puature, insisted on her accepting the 
proposal. *' As her ladyship will probably 
come late," he added in a whisper, ** we 
can have our game of chess as usual.'* 
Arbella looked over her friend's shoulder 
ag if her eyes could have drawn out the sub* 
ject of the whisper* Matilda started, and 
felt a strange apprehension which almost 
inclined her to wish it yet possible to rcb 
tract, as the countess, with an air of friendly 
gaiety, under which she fancied a degree 
of half-suppressed triumph lurkedj ex^ 

vou III. n 



claifned, ** Ah, little timid one! have 1 
4caught you at last ?^* 

Notwithstanding the favourable itnpresi- 
«ion that had been 1^ on Sowerby's mind 
4>y Matilda's conduct, his old aversion t^ 
ievery thing that bore the itp^pearance of 
pleasure or recreation returned in double 
Ibree towards night ; and though punctud 
to his appointment, he exhibited symptoms 
that did not seem to promise a j^ry de- 
tightful and <:k)udlcss evening. The first 
thing that disturbed bim was being ob- 
liged lo entertain Mrs. Melbourne alone 
for five minutes after his arrival. Now^ 
'tlw)ugh he had repeatedly declared Mrs. 
Melbourne to be a most delightful cobn 
panion, it happened, most unfortunately, 
on that occasion, she could hit on no su(>- 
ject of conversation to please him. The 
appearance of Matilda, attired in simple 
^elegance, and ** moving in the light of her 
beauty/* interrupted this languid t^te'-!^ 
t^e, Sowerby, repressing the first invo- 
luntary emotion excited by her presenbcij 
"^hich was one of unqualified ^n^iration; 
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Arid that sudden^ almost respectfal sor^ 
l^iae^ which trahsoendeiU: leveling and 
jgrate, howeyer often seen> never fail to 
inspire in the beholder^ joughly desired 
she would keep them no longer waitinjp 
for tea. With a diflS^rent sentiment Mrs^ 
Melbourne contemplated the ai4r of dig^ 
nity and sweetness diffused aver her whol^ 
person, to which it was impossible to add 
the slightest decoration, without imme* 
diateljr acknowledging in her that peculiar 
4md distinguishing air of fashion, which> 
even more than the attractions of beauty^ 
commands the admiration of those who 
five within its influence* She gave a sigh 
to maternal weakness at the thought that 
charms iitted to adorn a court, bad^ smi?e 
ibey expanded into their fullest perfection^ 
been either devoted in the dear ddightfiil 
days of youth; to forming other youth to 
move in those scenes to which her eon« 
traeted prospects forbade her ever as«* 
piring ; or to soothing the sorrows of her 
declining years, whose afflictions . she 
itomd without having evet tasted of $imi» 
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lar enjoyments to those she had formerlj 
known. Though Werter's Charlotte could 
hardly do the honours of tea and bread 
and butter more gracefully than Matilda, 
the countenance of the cloudy visitant 
cleared up but little during that short re- 
past ; and even the appearance of the fa- 
vourite chess-board, immediately' after it, 
failed to conciliate him. He was sure, bcr 
forehand, Matilda would not attend to her 
game ; and in this comfortable presump- 
tion he indulged Tor some time, uninter- 
rupted, in air the luxury of grumbling. 
" He hated to see a house put into con- 
fusion, hours deranged, and habits broken 
in upon, on account of some amusement 
projected for one individual of the family. 
To see young ladies running about, and 
arranging their curls to the very last mo- 
ment, was what he detested." 

** My dear sir, I am quite ready; I do 
not run about,'* Matilda ventured sub- 
Hiissively to observe. 

", No 5 but you would if I had not told 
you," rejoined her obliging monitor ; who. 
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Imving his tongue once set going on a 
theme so fruitful, continued, like a piece of 
clockwork put in motion, to mutter ** Pull- 
ing out their papers" — " Settling their 
curls;" unmindful of the radiant tresses, 
that, almost disdaining the confinement 
of the comb, floated in loose ringlets on 
Matilda's neck, — .'* Running about j** 
while his fair antagonist, in an attitude, of 
fixed attention,, sat with heart and look» 
wholly absorbed in the chequered board., 

** I wonder who that fine lady and her 
precious confidant will get to escort them- 
to-night ? That Strathallari is not in town, 
I hear. Look up, Matilda ; child,. I want 
to see your face ;^ why do you keep your 
eyes ri vetted. to the board ?" 

She raised them, with a smile which 
would have disarmed the soul of jealousy 
itself. ." Sir, you desired me to mind my 
game.'* 

"What are you looking about fori 
Your queen's in prise* " 

*^ Sir, you desired me not to keep my 
eyes fixed upon the board." 
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: lo adcfitioii to these various and coiu 
tradictory orders^ Matilda had to endure, 
without betraying the slightest sign of 
impatience, the ceaseless hum with which 
her old friend was apt to amuse himself 
during his meditations, with the accompa* 
niment, ad tibitum, of beating, what A]> 
bella very . unceremoniously termed the 
devil's tattoo, upon the carpet. His Ifu^ 
j)auses between every move ; and the con- 
stant habit of taking the piece he meant 
to moye, off its square, and flourishing it 
in his hand before he had determined 
tvhere to lay it down, till both he and 
Matilda were perhaps uncertain of the 
$pot from which it had first been moved ; 
a habit in which^ spite of Mrs. Met^^rnt'a 
admonitory exclamation, '* Oh, Mr. Sow-* 
erby, is that allowed at the club?" he 
continued pertinaciously to persist. His 
countenance evidently brightened as the 
hour fot Miss Melbourne's departure ap* 
preached, without any notice from Lady 
Torrendale. •« YouMl see she will not be 
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punctual s you will be too late, if you go 
atall—'' ' 

" Oh, sir, the first act is no loss," in* 

terrupted Mrs. Melbourne: '* merely 

what the French call the * ejpposition .^ '* : 

" You*lj be late," he continue4 to growl. 

*'Noj no, she will be 'in time for the 

f rwd scene in the third act." 

" Mindyour game ; — she'll forget you.^ 
" WelU sir, I shall console myself.** 
" She has forgot you— *mind your game^ 
—Dum^ dum, dillo — Ch6ck. She has for- 
got you — 'Dum, ti tum — Check — ^you may 
it\j upon th^t— Dum, ti tum." 
. " M^eT* exclaimed Matilda, darting^ 
with a sudden stroke upon her unguarded 
foe, wHfle the animation of pleasure and 
surprise heightened the roses of her com*^ 
plexion, and gave an added brilliancy to 
her glancing ^yts. Now it so happened 
that while Sowerby, entirely wrapped up. 
in his own project, 

' ^^ Long meditating, stroTe 

Tonmke.pne great decisive move,, 
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^yhose powerful influence should subdue 
Whatever his gentle foe could do ;" 

Matilda dexterously availed herself of an 
oversight, by which he left himself open 
to her attack. The stroke was a surprise 5 
still he allowed it was a fair one. 

" I jonly want you to confess, my dear 
sir> that I can be as attentive as other 
people." 

" Well, well, we will allow you were— 
out of the spirit of contradiction/' 

At this moment a thundering knock 
announced the arrival of the Countess of 
Torrendale. Flushed^with recent triiimph, 
and impatient for expected pleasure, Ma- 
tilda gaily started up, bade her mother 
and Mr. Sowerby adieu, and had run half 
down stairs when recalled by the well- 
known croak ; — 

" You have brushed down one of the 
men with some of the cursed trimming of 
your foolish gown. — Pick it up— don't 
you see it — 'tis on the ground— at your 
feet— the knight at your feet." 
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. Matilda hastily threw the chess-men 
into the box. 

** That will never do/* muttered Sow- 
crby : *' count them« I always count 
them myself." 

" And I wish you would do so now,*' 
she softly whispered ; as with a smile of 
patient good humour she began the enu- 
meration, and, counting them carefully 
over, obtained his tardy and unwilling 
approbation y and at length took leave of 
him, she trusted, for a few hours at least. 
In a moment she forgot all these little 
crosses, when, seated in the carriage by 
the Countess of Torrendale, she returned 
the warm pressure of Arbella's hand, who 
welcomed her with her usual obliging 
raillery, saying, " I had almost hoped you 
had meant to leave the field clear for my 
conquests to-night, and had repented of 
your consent, in pity to me ; but I find 
you persist, and I must give up all hopes.** 

*^ Drest for conquest, indeed, I see,*' 
added the countess^ in a slow, drawling 
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lone, as tlie \\gh^ affprde^ hit a glhtapse 
of Matilda's elegant* but u^preteodiiig 
deeoratio9^ << Now tl^ work is Tastly 
becoviiiig) but very expeoaive too> I 
'i^ould suppose. For my part I nctver call 
afford to indulge in faneies;'' 

Though Lady Torrendale was never 
good-natured^ Matilda could not hdp 
imagining something must have recently 
distorbed her^ to induce her to make such 

■ 

an unprovdced attack^ as this unfeeling 
sneer conveyed. Slie, however, kept her 
observations to herself; but her friend 
Arbella did not long delay an attempted 
apology for her ladyship's apparent ill« 
temper. 

•^ My dear/ she whispered, " Lord Tor* 
xendal^ has grown as cross as possible 
since he finds himself debarred from 
moving about, and watching every thing 
himself, as he used to do ; and he objects 
to every sool tl>e countess likes to appear 
in puUic with. He is so afraid of a ci- 
Qisbeo, tb^ I believe on my conscience 
he -would Jay an embargo on our taking 
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George Spring. Poor George ! only the 
0ther day, he came to me^ very good* 
Qaturedly, with some books I particu- 
larly wished to see; I scolded him for 
startliog me, •and was ready to twis( 
bis neck off for not being Spencer 
Fitzroy'; that was my iirst impulse I 
mean; but I never yield to iirst im- 
pulses. It would not be very amusing to 
)uMre him by one during a whole enter* 
tainmenty and wishing him somebody else 
all the time/' With stich discourse Ar* 
belia continued to amuse Matilda^ or ra* 
tber herself, while the countess continoed 
moody and silent till they arrived at the 
tbeiNtre ; but if Miss Melbourne had be** 
foFe found, occasion to regret ihe altera* 
tion that had taken place k| her ladyship^s 
humour since the morning, she was no 
sooner engr^ossed in the illusion of the 
scene, than she wished it had continuedi 
at' least as far as silence was concerned* 
Her ladyship, after casting a ffetfid and 
dissatisfied glance round the house, wa$ 
seized ivith a mosti violent fit of talking j 
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rather than not have a hearer, was willing 
to pour into Matilda's ear the various 
interesting circumstances that occupied 
her imagination. She had not yet had an 
opportunity of informing ht^r young friend 
of her reasons for dismissing Miss Lan- 
grish, before she left town for Tunbridge ; 
and the most interesting* scene of an in- 
teresting tragedy, was the. moment she 
pitched upon for that important commu- 
nication. 

^* I discovered," she said, " even before 
we left the country, not only that her 
mind was uncultivated, but her language 
moet shamefully incorrect. Only think 
of her bringing me a serious complaint 
one day, that Lady Emily would do no- 
thing but run among the hay»makers and 
dairy-maids, and that she had even at- 
tempted to milk the kiows! Well, we 
forgave the kiow, as it was in the coun- 
try, and there was nobody by when she 
said it; but it was a great deal worse 
when we returned to town.. Sh^ com- 
mitted herself dreadfully at Lady Barbara 
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Mo!lt^ave^s^ Frendi theatre: the play 
was Piron^s Metromanie ; she pronounced 
it.M^itrmonyy and matrimony she would 
call it all night, to the great amusement 
of the - beauK, stnd my equal consterna- 
tion. And I know the reason the 
Duchess of Normanby gave for not in* 
duding me in her private theatricals at 
Richmond, was for fear I should take the 
liberty of bringing Miss Langrish. I 
have been told that Mr. Murray observed 
on the occasion, she would fill the roks 
de suivante admirably; but that I will 
not believe. Whatever may be her ori- 
gin, I have certainly been most barbar- 
ously deceived. Do look at this man 
who is coming on now; he is a great fa- 
vourite ; I want you to attend to hii^ first 
speech.*' Miss Melbourne would have 
attended if her ladyship had given her 
leuve ; but, in order to assist .her attention; 
she continued her incessant buzz'. 

*' Emily was reading Robertson^s 
Charles the 5th or 6th, I forget which, 
aod.met with something about auricular 



confession. * She wanted td khow wbariC 
medoat, and Miss Langriah told her tha* 
it was the confession of a gardener of the 
emperor's, who had stolen some aiiricu-> 
las. Another time she explained the 
order galUnie, in natural history, to mean 
an Italian, breed of poultry, introdueed 
into Eaglanid by the late Sir John G^U 
Mni of the Opera. Has not that actress a 
sweet voice r she is reckoned a very risiiig 
performer, I assare you. She is a lovely 

creature, and they say -^ ;" here hef 

ladyship leant over to Matilda, and whis^ 
pered her something so very tow, that 
even she could not hear it> and being very 
desirous of attending to the business of 
the stage, did not think it worth while to 
ask her to repeat it. Still the countess 
kept close at her ear, talk, talk, talk. 

^ I could never tell you all the mortiii* 
tions she has caused me* Lady Ever^ 
green Prudely gave a children's ball, for 
the sake of her little nieces, to which 
Emily was not invited. She said it was 
i&qf^ossiUe sbe could do ot^erwiaey lor 



tteiaalhey wece to be all attended by their 
goveroeas^, she woiikl have been obliged 
to asfc: Miss Langrisb; a concession^, 
which the young nsoman's former situa- 
tk>a and connexions ren4ered absolutely 
iinpos3ible. Then her bekaviour wheit 
ia cc«npany with a certain gMtl^mai^ 
^9%^ «o very-^— HBO excessif ely improper. 
In short I am toId» that it }» the general 
tm^o among all my friends, . who either 
wonder^ or laugh at me, for having en^i. 
dored it so long/* 

Miss Melbourne had oftea obaerv«d» 
^ih surprise^ that her noble friend bad ai 
babit osf voluntarily marking thdse^whomstm 
might have reason to think sbe had ofiend-^ 
9^ or whom she had treated, a£ best ^ witb 
c^ricious civility, theconfidantaof what* 
ever miOCti6kcation or impertinence had a^ 
any time been shown to herself; exposing 
herself by that means to their comments at 
le^^t^ if not to a species of ill-natured tri« 
Umphr She knew not how to reconcile such 
^rtand worldlymindednesi^t withsuch appa^ 
teat confidence, ahnosfc amounting tasiwt 
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plicity. Matilda, like many other people, 
sought, in some dignified and mysteri- 
ous cause, the source of that which had 
its origin from a circumstance, Which, if 
less noble, will at least be found, in those 
cases, to be the most general in its in» 
fluence, though often the last that is sus- 
pected ; namely, the force of that pre- 
^vailing folly and absurdity, which, where-^ 
ever it pervades a character, levels the- 
great with the little, and puts the strong 
in the power of the weak. Whenever 
there was an intermission from this sort of 
conversation, Matilda took all the advan- 
tage of such an indulgence the time al- 
lowed her. Giving herself up once more 
to the business of the stage ; surrounded 
by the fascinations of- talent, and the 
splendour of the arts, she forgot for a few 
moments that such beings as Lady Tor- 
rendale. Miss Langrish, or even Arbella 
existed; and was only roused from the 
too pleasing trance by the falling of the 
curtain, and her ladyship^^ rising to leave 
her box* *^ I have to look in at Miss 
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Mountain's masquerade," said she ; " so 
I shall not stay the entertainment : but I 
can set you down first," she continued^ 
nodding kindly to Miss Ferrars, who she 
knew was dying to be present at $uch an 
amusement; " and then, (turning to 
Matilda) we will proceed to Mrs. Mel- 
bourne's/* 

After she had left Arbella at Mrs. 
StockwelFs, Lady Torrendale called at 
Fitzroy-square, in order to make some 
alteration in her dress, before she pro* 
ceeded to the masquerade ; and as the de- 
lay was unavoidable, she was very pressing 
with Miss Melbourne to alight. This 
offer Matilda at first declined, but the fear 
6f appearing unaccommodating or impa* 
tieut overcame the suggestions of her 
better genius, and she consented to leave 
the carriage. 

" There ; I told you it was better to 
rest yourself," said her ladyship, " than to 
sit waiting ajone in the dark, for perhaps 
half an hour. Now, while I dress my- 
self, you may retouch the roses, that 
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iatigue or something has bfinisbed from^ 
jour f^e ; or admire my bust, I believe, 
you never saw it j or, in short -r *' 

^^ I am not tired, dear Lady Torren-. 
^e^ and you know I have no roses 
which asy power of mine can recal ; bul^ 
I wiH certainly follow your lead." 

Her ladyship flung open the door of a 
small apartment, which, when only sur* 
rounded by a few select friend^, she made 
her favourite sitting*room ; and discover- 
ed to Matilda's dazz}ed sight a blaze of 
luxury and magnificence, under the un« 
assuming pgcetext of a little retreat, sa« 
oreid to the pleasure^ of friendship and 
conversation. * ' It is Torrendale's taste," 
2(be said. ^^ I believed he wished to make 
the cage agreeable to me ; nothing less> 
you know, would be fit for the reception, 
of the reigning divinity. He has just pul^ 
^ bust there, that he chose to have taken 
9f me; don't you think it is in great, 
glory?'' She closed the doors with these. 
words s and Matilda, impelled by curio*, 
^i.^y* advanced with a light step, almost 
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unconsciously, repeating part of a speech 
which bad most imprlDted itself upoa her 
memory, in the perforaiance she had just 
witnessed. Indulging but rarely in any 
species of amusement, with her, the at-* 
tractions of talent had not lost their edge, 
by losing their novelty; and in giving 
up her soul freely to the delight they ex* 
cited^ she found, on the whole, the emo* 
tion they occasioned, rather pleasing and 
elevating than exhausting to the spirits^ 
Her whole heart had melted and sympa^ 
tbised in the fictitious distress of the 
scene ; but at the same time her imaginai* 
tioh was filled, her reason v^as satisfied by 
a combination of genius, taste, and sensi« 
bility, such as she had never had an op^ 
port un ity of witnessing before. Deli ght-^ 
6d to find that her feelings, however se- 
verely tried, were not so dead, so iliaccess* 
^ble to eyery outward impression of plea-i 
sure, as she had been led, in the hour of 
despondency, to imagine, she yielded to 
the gay and sweet illusions ol the mo^^ 
«aent j which reminded her less cff the ha^ 
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bitual tone of her feelings for some months 
past, than of that happy^ flow of spirits 
she had known, during some of the hours 
spent at Woodlands, when, new to 
every joy, her heart thrilled with respon- 
sive emotion, and love's " light sammer 
cloud** was the only shadow that was 
suffered to obscure the sunny glow of her 
opening prospects. Perhaps this idea was 
recalled more forcibly to her mind, by the 
resemblance the apartment, in which she 
found herself, bore, to the ** dear conse- 
crated region*' she had left behind. 
' It was evidently Lord Torrendale's in* 
tention to restore to his lady, in this her 
winter palace, as much as possible, the 
charms of her little favourite retreat in her 
summer residence; and accordingly, ex- 
cepting the bust, which was placed upon 
a tablet of verd antique, surmounted by a 
sky-blue drapery, studded with silver 
stars, and supported by light pillars of 
lapis lazuli, there was not an orna- 
ment which was not placed in imitation 
of those at Woodlands. No Turkish sul- 
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tana was fonder of her own resemblance 
in the mirrors of Venice, than Lady Tor- 
rendale was of the repetition of her once 
lovely image ; and the numerous and su- 
perb pier-giasses, which multiplied and 
reflected the ornaments of gold, l)ronze, 
and marble, consisting of classic figures^ 
vases, and candelabras, disposed to the 
greatest possible advantage, on their tes- 
selated or mosaic slabs, bore testimony to 
his lordship's attention to the prevailing 
tastes and inclinations of his lady. 

^* And is this the man,'' Matilda men- 
tally exclaimed, as she glanced her eye 
from the monument of faded beauty, 
which his still partial fondness had so coUi^. 
spicuously adorned, to the mingled rich-^ 
ness and elegance with which every psut. 
of the room was furnished, *' this th^ 
Lord Torrendale, whom his lady, in the 
^ * moment of caprice and dissatisfaction, 
would represent as all that is cold, selfisht 
nan'ow? Attentive to anticipate her 
wishes, he consults her inclinations in the 
! manner of doing so 3 and se^ms desirous 
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to unite the memorir of past pleasutes^ to 
the charm of present enjoyment. He 
Kttle thought at the same moment of pro^ 
curing me a similar indulgence ^ here^ 
erery thing, even to the colour of tfie de^ 
corations, the folae and silver paper, the 
lilver mouldings remind me of them* The 
odoriferous exotics all breathe of deaf 
Woodlands." From these reflections she 
was roused by the light touch of some 
one as detaining her by her drapery. She 
Btarted in alarm, which was not lessened^ 
when the too faithfiil mirror discovered in 
its shadow the tall graceful form of Stratb^ 
allan. Half overcome already, she was 
near sinking to the ground ; but a slight 
motion, which he made as if to support 
her, restoring her recollection, »he re* 
covered herself so far, as not to betray to 
him how much she had been affected by 
his sudden appearance. His counter 
nance express^ a tender joy at this meet* 
ing, but none of the surprise which was 
visible in hers. The idea that she bad 
beea drawn into this situation, by tte 
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Consent ftnd with the knowledge cflJAy 

Torrendale^ instantly took possession of 

iier mind : indignant at the thought, she 

>fras again ahoot to leave the room, when 

he caught her hand, ' and entreated to bt 

lieard. She trembled so violently that 

^e found herself almost obliged to take a 

*at; yet felt hardly able to reproach 

him, when she perceived how completely 

tier aktriti and uneasiness had banished 

from his expressive features the radiant 

deligfat, with which they had at first 

tneamed. <* Is this well, Lord Strath«> 

feUan.?** she faintly murmured, •* Thus U> 

attempt to surprise me into an intervief^, 

<which rty better reason disapproves/' 

• '^ I acknowledge my error; you are 

Vight to upbraid me, Matilda ; but I kno^ 

bot what I do» I have only misery^ 

hopeless misery, and the desperate reso^ 

lotion of Jearning your sentiments from 

your own lips, to ptead in my excuse!** 

Alas 1 he knew not that he could not hare 

"advanced a more forceful plea> to the still 

ieadef heart of his Matilda. ** Why will 
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you dblige me to excuse' it ?"-.contintt€d 
the impetuous Stratballan. ** My mother 
already approves my choice, and my fa- 
ther is not accustomed to hold out long 
ftgainst her wishes." 

" Ah, Strathallan, would you oppose 
the authority of your, nfbther-in-law to 
that of your father, if it contradicted in* 
stead of flattering your love ?'* 

" Think then what must be the violence 
of that passion^ which can make me even 
forget the leading principle of my life— the 
submHisiop, the duty, such a father claims. 
Hear me, Matild?. ; before I knew you I 
was alone in the world ; abandoned to the 
dark tempestuous night of my passions, 
neither expecting nor receiving happiness* 
I met you, and felt it was impossible to 
behold you with friendship unanimated by 
love ; love, unsoftened by the still tenderer 
power of friendship ; and willy ou, can you, 
for reasons to which I cannot allow the 
weight you give them, dissolve so sweet a 
tie, and throw me back to the dreadful ^<h^ 
litude frpm w^ich I had escaped ? In you 
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my heart acknowledged the best beidg it 
had ever held acquaintance with. Must it, 
can it, resign that sacred intercourse, after 
having once tasted of its charmis ? but I 
need not resign it. In the wilds of Strath- 
allan, we shalt no longer be obliged to 
coaceai. the aentiments of our hearts. 
There, living to love, and love aloiie, I 
shall no longer be forced to endn)*e*the 
presence of her I shrink from ; to conceal 
my passion from her my soul adores. 
My whole life, shall be devoted to the 
happiness of yours. Reflect, reflect, I 
entreat you, before you finally decide my 
lace* 

. To waste life in a soft solitude of bliss 
with .Strathallan ; such was the picture 
thus uaexpectedly offered to the imagma* 
tioa of the woman, who still tried, vainly 
tried,, to deny, that in him, and him alone, 
her every wish, her every hope of future 
happiness was centered* Such was the 
into:ipcating^d£aught,prepariedwith all the 
flattering poison, and pressed on her with 
all the <8eduq)ng eloquence, of love * Slhe 
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^urst not meet his eyea^ she f(^midl too 
much their dangerous tenderness ; bati 
die cofild judge by the emotion of hisial«i 
tetei VQice^ by the soft violence with' 
wMcfa.he piressed the hand: he hehl t<> las 
jsalfiitattiig hearty wkh what tfemjiiiag 
wixtety he awaited her decision. Sh^ wcmkl 
aot^bok arohnd*>«^$tra(hallan was.at her 
Ifeet. *^ Ob^ oeaise to Urge me/' she said^ 
{Missings ber band acrosis her eyes> as if to 
banidr: that instant ftom the memory of 
her life ;! whtie, perhaps, her heart secrete 
^ yrished ifcoiild for ever endure. •* I^; 
even when fbrtune comparatively smiled 
upon me, I acquiesced in your father^s 
mote extended views for you^ and thought 
it a breach of hospitality to . authorise 
ypwrvowsi would Strathatlan wish me now 
to ^nter his family^ a despised unsanction-*^ 
ed btide^ Accustomed^fekbe the pride 
wd^love of all who know y9iiki y<H^thinIt 
mot of the eifect that timci the coldnes;s of 
formfer friendfri the alienated affectioss'.of 
relatives^ once so much prized> wt>u]d 
pro$lu(e upon, a mind lite yours*, Yoa 
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were not formed for obscurity,' ' and she 
sighed as* she oast a timid i glance on the 
fiuiy magnificence of the soose around 
her. *' In the caim hour of reflection yon 
would lament the precipitate resohitioo 
by which jou' renounced socidgr. You 
would never reprQacb. me Sot having 
anatehed yon from an admiring viiorUly--«i 
for havhig condemned yomr be$t yeara 
to strugjg^e with difficulties, they should 
never have known. But I shookl read in 
your silent glance^ that tey affection waa 
ao longer sufficient for y our hi^ioess ; I 
should see that lofty and aspiriag spirit 
panting after more than I could bestow | 
md I should not long survive the aileal 
agony of that conTiction*" 

*' Hear me^ deign but to hear m^ 
chamiiDg model c^tfee most noble disinter 
re9tednes5^''exd||in#dStrathaIlan; ^^wbilar 
I sweaty tfiat when you are near me, I feel: 
no wish beyond what those eyes hava^ 

ft., 

promised me ; that I desire no ottmr; 
happiness-— ^ed no other aii|bittoi> 
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But /have ambitidn^'^ ioterruf^ed 

Matilda^ the'virtiiatisramaiatidn of :a A^ 

hh sokI sparkling in her eyes, andigiviag 

added ene^^y to ber utteraoect I -^ * Aia*^ 

faiticm»not fot*ttiy self/ but for you, StraCh* 

ailan. .Do not defeat the hopes of your 

lamiJyl; be wfcak yiou were intended'for*— 

aUke'tiabktmed in aH the relatiotis of so* 

cial and of public life ; cited in privatje for 

the graceful: discharge of every virtue, that 

distinguishes thi^ 'sdn, the brother, and/the 

friend ;'iu pubUc, as the supporter of all 

fbat is hoblei, munificent, and truly great* 

With extended* influfenbe, and pow6r«. 

propbctiohied— almost proportioned totbe 

^xpiansive views, the bouodl^sa bene^a»> 

lence, of that 'gener^as-^that princely 

pind; ' SeeJttig^y6u nioVe in the sphere, 

which yoU' were formed to grace, C shall 

nofhave a'Wi^h uhgratifi^d. In the {R*i* 

vacyj which is my portion your pi^akes 

dtiU will reach me. To that of a laulti- 

tude, I wiHadd ihy feeble voiicef'aad^ 

blessing you, ihall be completely blo^tb'* 

Her manner, which, when representing to 
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(h6 iiiconvoniencejs of a hasty union^ 
had bfen inild, reasonings and persuasive, 
a^ she pictwed the future splendor that 
awaited him, ai^qmred a warmth, . an 
energy, that .would have been resistless 
ia any other cause. 

• Sjtcathallaa continuied g^ing on her 
with a rapture> a tender and increasing 
-^adtniratioD^^ which on>Iy added force, to the 
bittenxes9. . of his regret* "Bewitcher! 
you allure while you plunge me in de- 
spair; but, dp not thiak I will obey 
.you. Every: word you utter is an argu- 
.qient against yqurself; you shall not per- 
suade Hie a s^con4 time to resign yoijL'' 
Ijfe paused, and^ loojkedia Matilda's couu- 
.tentoce, for, the irresolution he could not 
discover in her word& — in vaia. 
. ^ Aids!'- she.jsaidj ** k is iippossible I 
Aipuld j^epMatK or change my d.etenmin^^ 
tiQu. I might m jstRust the dictates of my 
jofJgment; but your ^fappiniess is con^ 
e^ned, and I caum^t be mistaken in. the 
lg/^es$iionx.o(^ my lioart." 
While; charmed with the extent of tenr 



dj^rness these expres8ioDsconv6jped»9tKiitti« 
alia n saw there was no farther hope of ia- 
fluencing a mind so habituated ta com- 
batsy and to victory over itself: on* the 
contrary, the only means of removing the 
cruel interdict which prevented bis ap** 
p roach ing her abode, was, at least in ap« 
.pearance, to submit He did so^^trt 
awn in the moment that he engaged not 
again to renew a subject so painful to her^ 
Ibe violence he did himself was so evident 
the anguish he endured so intensej thdsb 
Matilda doubted wliiether she had to con- 
-gf atiriate herself on her soccess, or to la* 
jnent that she had driven him to daipalr i 
and, more than sharing all his sofieringt, 
^e was> B^ the monotent he left her, in u 
jstate searee less pitiable than his own* 
IShe was. roused from this painful situa- 
tion by a soft hand laid oa^r shoulder, 
und a well knowti voice asking her the 
wbject of her reiSecttons* She had hard* 
]y looked up, when she started at the ua^ 
expected figure she beheld^^Lady 1)^% 
rendttlej tittircfd as Calypso for the cfaasOt 



had otaee moi^e resumed the character in 
:i¥hicb she most delighted. 

*^ Why, how I have startled you/* ex- 
claimed her ladyship, taking o|f her mask,. 
9&tr she had erijoyed for a moment her 
young friends surprise. ** As I hope for 
pleasure, she had quite forgot that I was 
gone to dress, or that I ever was to re- 
turn; Shall I explain the caqse of those 
pretty palpitations ? are they, not the 
heralds of the last dying struggles Of poor 
duty, against the supreme commands ol 
aovereign love ? But calm yourself,, my 
Jove, " she continued, perceiving Matilda 
almost suffocated by rising sobs. ** To 
he s<ip6, a private marriage is a'terrible 
thing; but we will arrange every thing 
With your mother, and she shall sanctioa: 
it by her presence, and accompany you. 
to Scotland ; and there you will all live 
like so maoy hermits, and never be heard 
of more. Strath-AUan is the sweetest 
plaoe, they say ; a perfect paradise for a 
fond pair to retire to, and you will be so 
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happy, t always sympathize with lovers^ 
for though I never felt the passion my- 
self, I can well imagine it to be a Gertain 
something. Heigho ! my sensibility was 
sadly mis-matched to Lord Torrendale's 
apathy." 

Matilda, as sogn as she could command 
voice sufficient J answered this rhapsody 
with the most severe and merited re- 
proaches. 

*' Why, Heavens above !** exclaimed 
her ladyship. ** Now, as I, hope for 
mercy -," and here she added several pret- 
ty strong asseverations, for she was seldom' 

r * * * 

sparing of them upon proper occasions. 
•* I did not know of Strathallan's being 
returned to town, till the moment that I 
ran up stairs, and he crossed me; or if I 
did suspect it,* (observing the incredulity 
painted on Miss Melbourne's counte- 
nance, at the palpable contradiction which* 
her first and second address exhibited) 
** t can't see the mighty harm of your 
seeing one you were so fond of conversing 



^itb, and drawing, with atWoodlands-; 
and how can I help it if he will be unrear 
jsonable ? thoSe men are always sa" 

*^ I do not expect it of your ladyship," 
returned Matilda. '' I have a surer pledge 
against the recurrence of a similar scene^ 
in. the prpmise of Lord Strathatlan him-- 
^elf/^ 

4 '' ImpQSsible !* can he bav<( been^such an 
egregious fool?'' Lady. Torrendale mut- 
.tered,. while her countenance exhibited 
i;he niQ^t unequivocal marks of ill-hu^ 
miourand disappointment; but recollects 
ifig hersel£ in an instant^ and resuming 
with those bland and winning maOners^ 
that look of persuasive sweqtness, which 
bad formerly deceived so many meu, vnki.- 
which, even to women, she directed rar 
vther thaa.not deceive;, she assured her 
young friend of the neabated affection 
•she had ever borne her,, which alone 
vmade her urge a step^ that she f(^It cer- 
tain would be permanently conducive .to 
her happiness ; and pleaded Strathallaa'^ 
cause^ with all the eloquence of femiaine 

£ 5 



4KrfitB9g8> aided by more than Amiliine 
■art. 

MaitiMa sighed ; for she knew too weU 
that even if the other motives, that de- 
tennined her rejection o( Stralhallan^ did 
jiot exists there was a cause which forbade 
-her to think of one so dear, ereo as she 
valued that life, which he fondly offered 
40 demote to her« But this secret, whidi 
she conisideffod as much the unfortaiiate 
Sir Harold's as her own, was not to be 
trusted to levity, curiosity, and indtscre^ 
.tion, like Lady Torrendale's ; she tbere^ 
lore contented herself with replying to 
her ladyship; that as the same reasonei 
existed, which had influenced her resolvi* 
lion at Woodlands, she conjid not, co»« 
sistently with her own ideas of right, 
adopt any other line of condnct than that 
jwbich she had then pursued : she added 
her earnest entreaties, that the countess 
-would no longer detain her, and did not 
attempt to conceal the rising indignation 
ishe felt at the double part that lady had 



\ Jtmstaei^ confused^ and disconcertedi 
at findiBg SQ much firmness in one so 
joung. Lady Torrendale still affected to 
carry off tbe circumstance with a careless 
air, and whtte Matilda was speakings 
eratimied to play with the silrer javelin, 
whicb^ as a huntress^ she carried in her 
hand ; it accidentally fel],<and caught in 
a part of the drapery t>f Miss Melbourne's 
muslin-dress. 

"Ah! Lady Torrendale/' cried th* 
amiable girlj perhaps warmed by the sub* 
jeet into a little allowable romance^ 
^ Even as a weapon Jike that couJd inflict 
a personal wound, the idea I was acting 
wrong,, would pierce my bosom with a 
mental pang, which, no sophistry could 
alleviate,^no time could hope to heal. If, 
j&ielding to tbe weak dictates of inclina- 
tion, I indeed followed the plan you pro» 
||Ose, what would you yourself, at a future 
moment— *-what would Lord Torrendale 
think?'* . 

^ Lord Torrendale P exclaimed her 
ladyship hauglitily^ tnterirupting kei^ 
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*• What's Lord Torrendale to me ?" Tfien, 
almost made to blush by Mal9lda% 
unfeigned surprise, and reflecting that 
perhaps she had belter not be quite 
*' let into the baby-house,** she assumed 
a milder air, and said ** Indeed, I couM 
have loved him, had he not shewn in every 
transaction, that my interests hdcl but a 
second place in his hearty and that he 
loved Strathallan far better than my child,*' 
She looked down with l>ittemess> as she 
pronounced these last words ^ and ati the 
^habitual resentment, that she ch^risheB in 
her heart against her lord, seemed to 
bave resumed its place. 

Matilda started, for in this unguarded 
sally, the secret spring Of all her ladyship's 
Machinations, since the beginning of their 
acquaintance, was disclosed. The thin 
veil of disinterestedness, which had often 
been partially raised, was now torn away, 
and for ever. Wondering at her slowness 
in suspecting artifice, she now perceived 
that the countess had uniformly acted to^ 
waTds her in conformity to tHe ruling 
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priodple, or rather no-{>fmcifpIe9 that gch 
visni^d her mind. When- she thought 
Ihat'Spaieer cduld be benefiied, by his 
•brother's formmg a wealthy connection, 
she^promoted it with all her power> to the 
total exclusion of Matilda's pretensions. 
When she thought that wealth cpukl be 
traiisfei*red by marriage to her- son, shfe 
as warmly espoused Matilda's cause. -On 
Miss Mountain's resisting this scheme, 
she recurred to- her first plan of conduct, 
and, delighted that chance had thrown 
'Miss Melbourne to a distance, neither tlie 
misSortunes nor the meriik of her yoang 
'friend, could tempt her, by hazardingthe 
least show of friendship, to risk' tlie i^ 
newal of an intimacy, that she .considered 
as most naturally and fortunately broken 
off. But when the apparently insur* 
mountable aversion of Stratfaallan pre- 
sented an obstacle to the success of her 
designs, she applied herself to her last re- 
source, and by flattering his passions, and 
encouraging the noble-minded, generous, 
and till now, dutiful son, in open opposi- 
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tion to the wishes of his fathei^ she hoped 
to hurl him from the proud pl>e-emiDe{lC^ 
which he had hitherto maiotaiiied ; and 
to secure for her own all the partiality^, 
and perhaps most of the ad^aotages^ his 
brother had before engrossed. 

Lady Torrendale perceived she bad be* 
trayed herself; but mistaking candour 
mad gentleness^ for easiness of temper, she 
thought she could still impart a specioas 
glMs to her motives, sufficient to impose 
upon youth and innocence like Matil4a'^ 
In iMii»-*»the spell was dissolved; and 
eottvineed ait length that it was so,, her 
ladyship, like a disappointed enchantres*, 
jemounted her chariot, and, after restor* 
ing her young charge to her peaceful 
home, sought^ in the pursuit of tumulttt* 
#iis pleasure^ to banish the remembrajace 
#f the fftihire she had jyist experienced*. 



CHAP. 



** O Mrried lore^ thy hud tbdl ovm. 

Where two congenial hearts unite» 
Thy golden chains inlaid with down. 

Thy lamp with heaven's own splendour bright. 
Bol if nc( radiant star of love, 

O Hymtm, smile on thy fair ritet 
Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove. 

Thy lamp a sad sepulchral light.** 

Thx fate of Strathallan was doamin^ 
to a crisis, and ereats rapidly m^ceeded 
each other, to determtne the uncertaintj 
(tf his warering resolutions*. A faw ds^ 
after the last intervieur Matilda had with 
him, Mrs. Melbourne received a atota 
from the Countess of Torrendale, m 
which she invited herself (if that lady 1rei» 
disengaged and quite alone) to dine and 
spend the day with her; as she '^wished 
to have some uninterrupted conversation 
with her, and had some ib^rtaht par« 
ticulan ta coauuttaics^e*'' What these 
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" important particulars" might be, Mis» 
Melbourne and her mother were equally 
at a loss to divine ; Aor were they very so- 
licitous to fathom the mystery. Matilda 
felt assured that^ a&er v^hat had passed, 
Strathallan would not insult the steadi- 
ness ajad. sincerity of her dieterminaf ion, 
by again makiq^ ujse of any indirect 
means to shake it : and respecting Lady 
Torrendale'3 secrets, as they were uncon* 
n^Qt^d. with Strathallan, she felt more 
than indifferent. Her forbearance was not 
JiQweKer piU to the trial.: long before the 
Jiottf appointed^ a second note arrived 
ifirem Lady Torj^ndale., written unde^ 
:i&videat perturbation Qi miud;; which 
.stated that she must give up the pleasure 
sof spending the day witlxMrs. Melbourne, 
as Lord Torre ndale. was taken sudd^enly 
land alarmingly. ilL Mvn. Melbou/ne, 
who had desired her daughter to open .and 
read .the note,.W05 struck with the sudden 
^and visible .emotion that its contents exr 
•cited in' her^ i Matilda looked, down to ' 
ihide the tears tha^ rojse io J^ec, ^y^eif, ani 
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dropt faster than she conld conceal or 
vnpe them away. Never had she found 
herself so afiected by any incident: "^she 
still esteemed, she honoured Lord Tor^ 
rendaie; yet she could not, even to her- 
self, account for the dreadful flutter of 
spirits, into which she Was thrown by this 
intelligence. Desirous ofc^ImingapcN 
ttiibation^ for i^hich there appeared no 
adequate cause^ Mrs. ^Melbourne rather 
«6othed than reasoned with her daughter^ 
and imputing the extreme sensibility she 
betrayed oh this occasion to the frequent 
shocks her spirits had recently sustained^ 
she gently suggested that the danger was 
probably not so great as Lady Torren- 
dale's imagination, which was ever ready 
to take the alarm, might lead her to sup- 
pose } and that the morrow at all events 
might be the herald of better news. The 
morrow came, but only with a confirma^ 
tion of Lord Torrendale's daiiger; the 
illness of which this sudden and violent 
attack was a precursor was a biliou^ fever; 
Quiet of jnind was strongly insisted upon 



w fkfibrdiiig the o&ljr cbftbce Ibr hb te^ 
|!0¥ery, but how was that to beobtaiaecl? 
Tlie ^ame restless phantom that had urge^ 
him to Qy from Tunbridge, before he 
could derive any benefit fnc»n his stay 
there^ ceatinued to haant hia anxioua 
days mnd disturbed sltuftbets; Xo see his 
son «»ited to Miss McmntaiiH was the 
poiat to which aU his wishes tended ; Jemi 
¥fbkii, tiU it was accomplished^ would not 
allow him an instant of repoBG^ The alK 
foluie necessity of this marriage^ as the 
only means <of extcieating himtolf with 
honour from his various ami distressiilg 
lamb^rassmentS) appeared to toiin eve#y 
day mere obvious ; and the sight of the 
^^^nnteps^ frcmi whose imprudent fondnl^ss 
for her son they bad principally arisei^ 
>yas noWj to his proud and embittered 
spirit, a perpetual source of added irritar- 
lion. 

. When Matilda considered all these eil^ 
cumsta^oes, she could not fwbear ooAI- 
PV^^fSft J^ ithe fyte of: a maof wh^toe v^ 

m 

cent coldu^ss to hers&lf had proceeded 



fattier from his ^itaatioo^ tbmn his tetet ; 
afid who 3eei|iad coodemued, after a life 
o( chagria and dfscoBteBt, to all the mi* 
^riea of a liQgering aad painful dissolu* 
tion« What waa it that incr^aaed the bit- 
terness of tbo^e reifl6cti<^fih«^wa» it a ae* 
eret sad coavidioo^ that . Bt the moaieiit 
sho shed the pious dropa of sympathy 
Six auQtheir's sorrows^ she was daomed to 
''want the gederous tear she paid!'' 
Certain it i$» tb»t aa if a more aflfecAing 
Aod mystertOttS; sympaUiy was destined to 
regulate the life and all the actions of the 
lovers^, in the vjwy hour t&at Matilda was 
mdulging in those reflectionsi which prei* 
sented life in its most gloomy cdIoqcb^ 
Stratfaallan^ the viotim of fili^. aiieclion^ 
md filial teeror, inias binding himself to 
oflGor up every other feeling of his hetut at 
its ahrtne. That moment of sitr prise aad 
misery, that momemt in which his parent 
seemed between Mle ai»d death, beheld 
this afiectionate, unhappy h/M kneeling 
by his beds in agonizing tenderness^ and 
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bathing the handl he held with tears ; hii « 
sister was on the other side. The coun- 
tess, by Lord. Torrendale?s express en* 
treaty, was in an adjoining apartment. 
Apj^rently convinced he had not much . 
time to liv€> he exerted his little remain*^ 
ing strength^ affectionately to^ address a 
child, whom he had always h}ved with as 
much fondness, if not with as much pride, 
as his son* ** My Emily,!' he said, in a 
faint exhausted voice, ^^ I i^eed not re-, 
commend you to your. brother ; to^you he., 
was. ever kind,. I; had hoped' I shquld 
have left hfim situated, so as to be. still, 
better enabled to show his friendship to . 
you, but that is. past*'/ Then turning to 
Stcathallan, he contiiiued ; '^ A succession 
of circumstances, which, I have in iaia, 
jendeavoured tq avert or. control, prevent, 
me. from leaving you as I wished ; but I. 
thought that by the aidrmitageous ^llianoC: 
I had* seciiffid foe you, I had in a.great 
measure repaired th6 efiecte pf the impru> 
d^ce. Qf, othscs." . 



. *^ Do not ftCQa$e.thffp/' exclaimed, the 
: geaerous StratballaQ. '< Whatever .ma/^ 
be my fortunfii I shall know how to be 
' coatept, nor wish- tO: live beyond it*" 
. '^ But I shall npt/- bis lather resuined^ 
^^The idea will embitter my latest hour; 
that my soii, perhaps the last of his i«ce, 
will close in himself our once splendid 
careef; er,* that by sOme. disadvanjtaf[e- 
ous connexion, he will put it out. of. his 
tK>wer to preserve that hereditary dignity, 
which belonged to our family. 'V Much af- 
fected by the subject. Lord Torrendale 
took breath before he could proceed* 
/' My life has been a life of disappoint* 
ment : when deceived in my hopes- of 
Spencer, I lopked to you for consolation ; 
till now you have ever given it me, but 
it is fit that the last hope of my existence^ 
like all the others, should be frustrated.' ' 

** Dearest father, I : oaly ask a short 
delay." ^ . i 

"And in. that delay your, father ex* 
pires! X9y. honour, your dying mother's 
wisli ! Oh, StrathaUan^ what will not pas* 
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rnoti* ^b f^ your purpos6d procf^aitfiNltidiis 
leave -me- wticertam ivbetber those en^ 

^ Oiii m\\W by ^y sa^flfce f can 
calm your mind, point it' rat^ and I inll 
mdke iti*' Strathallati'iMiid, wound' up ti^ 
endlusiasm by- the tnrfted power of grief 
and^affinrtioD. 

■•* You know^tiie onfy way,*» him fttticr 
iSiintly replied. 

Sirathadlan -panned ; ibr a moment his 
respiration seemed suspendied^ and hia 
whole frame agitated, by* tfte dreadftrl 
conflict «of faris mind; at I^n^b he cried 
hi a low, yet quicK^ and hurried voiceV 
^ then let it be so P» ■ ' 

IFithottt appearing tor notice 4iis yfl^le 
emotion^ Lord^ Torrendaie* requested he 
might see bis lady and Miiia^ MonntaSti ; 
the countess came^ leaning upon the* arm 
of that young, lidy ; neither- the altered 
looks of the exhausted invalid, nor the 
mourafut appearance of eVery- thing 
turound her^ oonkl* hi «the least le^n thtt' 
itJA^ess of Miss VtofftatKir^s proud tim 
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kdv^^sutimg^ or the . giaie ^ atfi o io < 
superiority^ which ever seemed) to lode 
down upQR dtfitveas. Lord Torrendale 
beckoned to her ta advaaoe, which she 
did with tho^ greatest readinflwf; be theii 
called Strathallaiif desi raus4)if Joini ng thm 
h^uids. . f^ Let me havettieMtisfiMHaon 0f 
seeing you thus united/' he said^ ^' before 
I dose my: eyes* My dear yaoag lady,** 
addressing Miss Mountain; '' let me re«^ 
quest .a/»)9seQt fcom you^. whidt my ion 
bas Jong Jearnt to * value. '^ . ^ ^ 

Strathalianj offirad hie hand f his look 
WasfalLofsofibneia; to a« woman itoooM 
aot heiOtherwise^ bat more he could not 
fl&ct.; moAy perhaps^ no other bout Mtii 
Momrtaiii i^oold have aceeptad an assent * 
10 yielded* . >3he took his hand^ however^ 
with an. air i cf the greatest satts&ctioni 
and taraiqg to him, with that formal 
bend^ by wUieb sh^ ^ had the art o£ cond 
veyiiigvthe idea of as modi pride^ as hep 
omaL stiff ereetneai^ she said, ^^ Non^ 
XiordStBathrifam^^ yoa haye^fccted indeed ai 
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lieeooies you, and as L ^hyay« exgectfd 

^ }K>a!to act/' . . « . , 

' t The ladies then, retiped again, u and 

Lord Torr^dale, faint with the exertion 

he had laade, fell back in a state>pf 

i complete iniseiisihility* , &trathaUan» MU 

hig upoii hi& appa^nUy* inanini^te .body, 

exclaimed ^^Ob» ti^y father^qould not even 

that preserve you ? then I miat^ fiollow 

your 

In, a {ml iaovdehtsy faoweTer^ lua &t}ier 
revived. '' Do not leave me, my <dearest, 
my hoble^mifldied son^" lie said* ^ ^M fally 
appreciate the valae.o^the sacriiiceiyoa 
.. kave made/' He then cobiplaiaed , of 
liligae j and Strathallan bopetdl^ t^£|t:ifi)e 
could obtain a few> hours isieop^ lie 'm|gbt 
recover from the .harassing effects k)f4n8 
preceding aiiKieti^. During! the night 
he often appeai^ed restless an^-.p^tucbed ; 
still he sometimes slepf^ ttod at eacU«in^ 
easy int^rvaUthe id^a ti)at his affectionate, 
^M devoted son, wat;(S^ed«by.him, seemed 
(one .a ri^reslm^ejit :to his w^eiuiad souL a 
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cordial to his anxious heart. Towards 
morning he appeared desirous to talk with 
Strathallan, of the satisfaction his conduct 
had given hkn ; of the new hopes and 
cheerful views, with which it inspired 
him. " It infuses a delight into my soul,* 
be said ; " a feeling of pleasure, which 
seems to reinvigorate my whole framq^ 
and to whisper I shall not so soon, h^ 
parted from the blessing I enjoy in you,* 

By the time bis medical attendants 
usually met, most of the unfavourable 
svmptoms, that had alarmed them laLor^ 
Torrendale, had gfven way, and proved 
how potent a physician the happiness of 
the mind is, in restoring ease to the body. 
They now' ventured to flatter his family 
with the most sanguine hopes of his lord- 
ship ^recovery, though they acknowledged 
it must be tedious, and would require 
change of air to perfect it. 

From that moment Lord Strathailan's 
marriage was universally talked of, as a 
thing decided upon, and which was to 
take place immediately ^ and ^atilds^ 

VOLi HI. F 
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though she mixed so little With the world, 

wets «ooii informed of it by Lady Emily 

-Titzroy ; who found it impossible to leave 

her friend long in ignorance of an event, 

I 

'»that caused -such joy to the family, as her 
father^s recoverv. Matilda now, in her 
*OWn mind, fully accounted for the strange 
fftnd powerful emotion she had experienced 
%t t^he first mention of Lord Torrendale's 
illness ; an agitation, which, she often af- 
terwards declared, more resembled the 

i 
solicitude excited by that which most 

' ' ' " I 

^nearly concerns our dearest interests, than 
the share, however lively, which we can 
lie supposed to take, in what merely af- 
fects another. Daring this short period, j 
the anguish and misery pf mind Strathal- 
lan endured was extreme. He often un- 
consciously exclaimed, And is it indeed 
irrevocable ? have I thrown that hope for 
ever from me ? Have I, can I have con- 
■sented ? Lord Torrendale, however, seem- 
ed desifous to leave him as little time as 
possible for such reflections, and to sliorten 
•as mQch as it was hi his power, any inter- 
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val that might give his son an opportu^ 
nity to retract or repent of the consent 
he had yielded, StrathaUan himself no. 
longer started any difficulty ; but, with a 
kind of desperate resolution, appeared 
equally eager to hurry on the preparations 
for his inauspicious nuptials. He mad& 
no farther attempt to see Matilda; but, 
that this neglect was not caused by re- 
covered tranquillity, she might judge by 
tjie contents of a letter, which Lady 
Emily put it^tp her bands, at the conclu«u 
sioxi oi a. visit she paid>, a few days subse-% 
quent to that, m which she bad come sa 
eagerly to ai:i|iounce Lord Torrendale's 
recovery. As she presented her with tha 
packet, ** There ^re verses inclosed,, I be»- 
l.ieve,** she said ; ** ivhich my brothertelU 
me you lefl by mistake at our house 
siome time ago, and. which he has kept^ 
always intending to return them to you." 
Matilda, who easily guessed the atlow-% 
^ble stratagem, by which Lord StrathaUan, 
in making her his ambassadress, had yet 
respected th^ iBn;Ocen.ce and candour of 

f2 
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Lady Emily, thought thie moments too 
Jong in which she bade farewell to her 
once loved little friend. As soon as she 
was alone, she hastened to her chamber, 
and devoured rather than read these lines, 
traced by that beloved hand, which was 
now for ever to be devoted to another. 

" I have accomplished my destiny. I 
" have sacrificed to filial duty what nothing, 
*' not even Matilda's command, ' could 
** force me to resign ; but I dare not see 
•' you ; one look would make me retract 
^ all the engagements of years ; and mail^ 
'* ly yow at your feet, to live or die de- 
" voted to you alone. I think I may 
" cla'im your approbation ; I ask it as the 
"solace of my life; I know I have re- 
*** linquished all right to demand noore ; 
^ yet, if indeed our patssion had a purer 
** source, a more exalted aim than that 
•* which lower souls conceive, prove it to 
•* me by continuing your friendship ; and 
" then I shall not think you wholly lost, 
** Do not imagine that I mean to ask it 



m 

*^ nqw ; long, long roust be the periocjl 
^' that shall intervene ere the time comedy 
^ (should it ever arrive) when I can heai; 
" wittiout a thrill of transport that voice^. 
" when I can gaze upon tha,t form without 
" emotion; b^uttheu, (Oh God! how calmly 
" have I brought myself to write of that, 
" which is to rob my existence of its. 
'' sweetest charm !) then> oh my loveliest 
" friead, suffer me toi hope I may address* 
** yon. by that tendec name. Your sex ii| 
" formed for friendship, and you are. 
" formed for it above all your sex ; will 
" you ihen deny me this sweet consola-, 
** tion ? Perhaps at some future time — I. 
" know not what I woul,d say : all before 
"me is gloom- apd desperation, which. 
" dark?i>s as I contemplate it, a misery 
^* without limit, end, or measure. Adieu* 
'* dear, too dear, Ma^iW^ Qlx, how faint 
" are these words^. to express the feelingSi 
" that now rend my heart ; again farewell^ 
" Forgive, and — may I ask it ? do not quite 
'*' iorgpt — ^the wr.etqhed Stjeiathallan." 

•'Dear, lost Stratballan ! forget jfoal 
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v^ould I could ! it would be happy for as 
both/' cried Matilda, as she deluged with 
tears the letter she held ; she heeded not 
the lapse of time, while she stood with her 
^yes fixed upon that name, in which 
every letter seemed to speak to her heart, 
and to represent in a degree the presence 
of Strathallan. She had nothing with 
which to reproach herself; yet in her dis- 
tracted state of mind, every line of con- 
duct, for a moment; seemed preferable to 
that she had pursued ; and something like 
remorse accompanied the idea, that per- 
haps had she not willed it otherwise, she 
would have now been free. Reflection 
soon placed her own conduct in its true 
light, and reconciled her to herself* At 
all events, this was no moment for the in- 
dulgence of such reflections, for she ex- 
f)ected her friend Miss Ferrars to spend 
the day with her ; and in no circumstance 
of her life had Matilda, by betraying the 
least outward sign of feelings which she 
thought it her duty to repress, put it in the 
power, of the indiscretion of her friend, to 
woundher peace of mind, by imprudent dis- 
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closures, or even inconsiderate sympathy; 
Though truly glad to see Arbella, Miss 
Melbourne was rather surprised to find she 
had brought Mr. Spring with her; and 
howerer unwelcome the intrusion, Ma- 
tilda received them both with her wonted 
smile of benevolent hospitality. 
• ** I have brought this poor lad in my 
train/* whispered Arbella, " for we really 
know not what to do with him at home. 

> 

After he has looked at a book of prints, 
opened and shut the doors and windows, 
aud pulled the blinds up and down, the 
poor boy is utterly at a loss how to find 
employment for himself." 

^ And am I to have the charge of all the 
idle youths in town, Arbella?'' said Matil- 
da, with a languid smile. 

*^No. Yet still you cannot but improve 
him, as you do every one except mej 
you know I am incorrigible." 
. At dinner George Spring thought it ne» 
cessary to be very entertaining : when 
he had come up irom the country, having 
been told by Arbella that his manners 
were iK)t quite ttie thing, he begaa by: 
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imitating l^er cousin Sain StockweQ f bot 
he fioon found, as he told Matilda i^ con-i 
fidence, and shaking bis head with an air 
of mystery, that poor Sam" was little 
better than a fool; a thing, which of all 
others he detested/' So, dropping the 
Stock well solemnity, he attempted to as- 
sume a tone of airy gaiety and raillery^ 
that altogether formed a most convic^l 
embroidery, upon \\i& plain surface of si<i- 
qere but blundeirHig goodvnatare. He 
bad heard of intentions of a npa,rriagie in 
tfibe Torreudale fomily, and had no doubt 
but Matilda was,the expected viscountess, 
as he had noticed the visible partiality of 
Sk^rathallaii at Woodlands, U^ bad heard 
him afterwards talked of, for his gf^llantry 
towards her at the Opera^ be Fcmarked. 
tbe intiipate connexion between the fami- 
lies, and some confused reports had Fcach-^ 
cd his ear, of her last interview with him^ 
and of his having returned from the coun- 
try, purposely tQ obtain it. 

All this George had spelt and put to-^ 
gether, till l^e thought himself sure of the: 
feots^ a^ w^ YVy S^^^ when Arb^lla^ 
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gave him an opportunity to indulge in 
some facetiou3 hints upon the occasion. 
Happening to ask him if he had picked 
up any news in Bond-street that day, he 
answered he had heard enough if he could 
remember it j " but plague take their fine 
Barnes and titles, I never can retain them; 
yet there isf a marriage talked of in the 
great worlds I know, and Miss Melbourne 
knows it too, perhaps/' Then, observing 
that Matilda k^pt her eyes fixed upon her 
plate, and appeared not to hear him ; he 
continued " Dear heart, how close soliie 
people are ; but for all their concealments, 
some people may know as much as other 
people; do you know, Tom Touchit asked 
me to-day, when we \^ere to have the new 
viscountess introduced. But I said no* 
thing, and looked very wise !" 

" Really, George, how did you possibly 
eontrive that ?" said Arbella, with affected 
surprise. 

•* Oh, let me alone for that ; you don't 
think I can keep a' secret; but I can be 
d,s close as other folks. AH I say is, 
that the queen will not have a lovelier faoe 



tp coDapIiqiQat n^Kt drawi{ig-room> than 
^ certain person, that shall be nameless/* 
This was said with such a signiiicant wink 
at Matilda^ that thinking herself obliged; 
to take it as addressed to her^ she said: 
*' Really, Mr* Spring, you- are hinting at. 
affairs in the fashionable world of which 
I fim perfectly^ ignorant ^ so suppose we 
c^apge the subjc^ct of the conversation^ to 
£K>m^thing more generally amusing/* 

*^ Admirably turned off! Who says a^ 
womav^ Cfi^n't keep a secret? but yoih 
Woxi\ take nue inj ao> nor— I know bet-> 
t^r/' All this, and the preceding bint^i^ 
ha4' been uttered in a kjnd of wh^isper,, 
leaning across Arbella to reach Matilda ^| 
and Miss Ferrars^ who perceived, ho^ 
much her friend suffered, repented inQfe^ 
than once having imposed upon her coinr, 
pl^isaui^e tl)e task of euduf ing such ri- 
diQulou^ and teaming importunity. More^ 
serious trials bad, however, inured Miss, 
l^elbourne to bear the needle smart of 
tl^es^ lilliputi^Q darts with equaoimitj' 
aufl patiqnce. Perhaps it was not wit.h. 
c^^l.phil^pphy tl)at sh,e re^dj some short) 
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time afterwards, in a fashionable morning 
paper, the following paragraph. 

" Yesterday Lord Strathallan, eldest 
** son of the Earl of Torrendale, led the 
" amiable and beautiful Miss Mountain, 
" sole heiress of Hugh Mountain, Esq. 
" of Vinesbury in Derbyshire, to the hy- 
" meneal altar. The ceremony was per- 
" formed at' Lord Torrendale's house, 
" Fitzroy ^square. The bride was entire- 
'* ly attired in white lace, and looked 
" most delicately lovely, and interesting. 
" Immediately after the ceremony, the 
*' happy pair set off In a barou^jhe and 
'* four, on the first stage of their journey 
** to Lord Strathallan's seaft in Scotland, 
where, it is reported, they are to spend 
the honeymoon : an elegafit and suntp^ 
* tiious collation was provided, of whi<5ti 
^* raiany characters of the tirst distirictioih 
** partook ; among whom we noticed Lord 
** and Lady Lyndhqrst, who had come tip 
** from their elegant mansion of Rose Villa 
'" in Surrey, to be present at tiie celebra- 
'" tian of this happy event.*' 
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CHAP. IV. 



Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast. 
They best confer who merit most. 

Works of Sir William Jokes. Epislles^ 



i 

Un alma grande 
£ teatro a s^ stesso. Ella in segreto 
S*approTa, e si condanoa. 

Mbtastasio. Artaserse^ 



The remembrance of Strathallan^ which 
prudence had long condemned, duty now 
joined to forbid; and it was Matilda's 
new and painful task, to eradicate it 
lus much as possible from ber bosom; 
She experienced, for the first time, what 
charms are attached to tije indulgence 
of a cherished passion, even though 
nourished almost without hope ; and how 
much more difficult it is to banish from 
the heart an attachment encouraged, so 
long, than even to deprive it of it^ food in 



the sight af the object beloved. Many a soft 
dream of bliss, manj a tender and unre- 
pfored coDtemplationy ha^d in former days 
piunged her soul iqto a pleasing, and juxu- 
rknis melancholy, ainl beguiled the real se* 
verity of her fate« But these must be. now 
i^igned^ bs affording a dangerous and no 
loDger innocent relief; and in the bitterness 
of this total resignation, she felt that none 
can be called completely wretched, but those 
who are forbid to love. She in part suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an outward calnmess; 
but the less her mind appeared to sink, the 
more visibly her health declined. 

Mrs. Melbourne beheld the alteration with 
aa anxiety, to which she hardly dared to 
give words. The too brilliant eye, the flush* 
ing cheek, excited lier wildest apprehensions^ 
She had lost a beloved partner by slow and 
undei*mining decay ; was she also to se^ the 
only child of her hopes, sink under its dread* 
ed and blasting power? 

Fortunately for her, the inclinations of 
Sowexhy (who fretted daily at the increascfl 
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expense^ and decreased satisfaction he expe^ 
rienced in the town residence, which he had 
only taken to be near his fair friends) coin- 
cided with her own, with respect to the ne- 
cessity of change of air for Matilda. Though 
truly liberal, whenever any act of benefi- 
cence or generosity was to be performed, 
Mr. Sowerby was one of those petty econo- 
mists who cannot bear to .see the smallest 
sum unnecessarily spent ; or rather who, as 
Lord Chesterfield expresses? it, lose their cha- 
racteV by giving four shillings^ where a crown 
would have established their credit for gene- 
roijity* Unused to the habits of a London 
life, lodging-houseS; theatres, tayerns, were 
equally and indiscriminately the objects of his 
indignation, as scenes of imposition and de- 
ceit. He abused his servants, beat down bis 
tradespeople, and . regularly quarrelled with 
his landlady upon every charge she made 
him* Another of his maxims was, that the 
village poor were all honest, diligent, and 
worthy of encouragement; but the whole 
race of porters, waiters, and servants, in town, 
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were so many sbarpers, spies, and rufiian^ 
ifl disguise. In consequence of this preju^ 
dice^ while he would in the country have be- 
stowed his money liberally on an industrious 
tenanti or distressed domestic who applied 
to him for assistance, — in London, the smal- 
lest additional expense irritated, the slightest 
proposed gratuity, oflfended him. 

Unwilling to allege his real motives, from 
the dread in which he stood of Mrs. Mel- 
bourne, who frequently rallied him on these 
peculiarities, he found in his apprehensions 
for Matilda's health, an ostensibly cause for 
his wish to return to the country. And he 
pressed bis friends, with a vehemence equal 
to his .desire of success, to visit him -in the 
retirement to which he was about to return. 

To his remonstrances were added the en- 
treaties of his sister, the gentle Clara, who 
had experienced her full share of the dis- 
agreeables attached to her brother's imprac- 
ticable temper in town, and who languished 
for the freshness of mountain breezes, and 
«ylvan verdure again* 
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" This close confinement don't agree with 
you, Matilda,'' said Sowerby ; '^ we must get 
you into the country to recover your looks a 
little;" 

Mrs. Melbourne joined in the opinion of 
the necessity of the change, and such being 
the dispositions of the whole party, their re* 
moval would have been speedily resolved 
npon, if Matilda, with whom self was ever 
the last object of concern, had not opposed 
%o this scheme, her wish that her little Julia 
might continue to attend some lectures which 
an eminent professor was at that time giving 
In London ; and which her brother, who was 
desirous to cultivate in her a taste for na- 
tural knowledge, had desired she niight be 
permitted to hear. She at length yielded so 
far, as to agree that the end of June should 
be the period for their migration to Clifden- 
Down: and in the mean time the amiable 
sufferer endeavoured by a constant, and un- 
remittiTig attention to her usual avocations, 
and a gaiety, assumed indeed, but bewitching, 
to banish from the minds of those most dear 
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to h&, all paiuful apprehensions^ respecting 
her health or tranquiiiity. 

But when released frotn all her selWrn* 
posed duties, her 4ieart stole an bour^ to de« 
vote to solitude and regret | it was then that 
the felt indeed the whole weight of the loss 
5he hiKl sastained ; and found that nothing 
could wholly replaoe the sentiment which 
had become the habit of her soul. Shie 
would often feel as if searching for some^ 
thing ; and then, forlorn and wretclied, find 
it was the forbidden image of * Strathallanir 
Hardly sufficing to herself, she seemed to 
have lost her better part, and tried, often in 
vain, to check the rising fedings of disgust 
and impatience, excited by the presence of 
others, while he was banished, was lost, was 
irreparably lost to her, who • alone could in- 
terest her heart ; to recal the wanderings of 
her thoughts, of her eyes, of her soul, when 
addressed by her other friends, and when her 
person indeed was present, but her mind was 
fled far away, to the secret object of its in- 
voluntary and most dangerous meditation. 
" I must conquer this last weakness," she 

Q 3 
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said, " or I am not worthy of the mother, 
whose every exertion and precept was ap- 
plied to form my heart to virtue. She would 
not admit of temporizing : she would not ap- 
prove of the imperfect virtue of an Estclle*, 
who, content with being irreproachable in 
action, allows herself to nourish in secret an 
unhallowed passion, in the vague hope of 
its ultimate reward." 

Looking over the few monuments she 
possessed of their past tenderness, with a 
resolution to destroy them, she found the 
letter of Strathallan, the last address despair- 
ing love had dictated. She tried to tear it, 
but her hands refused their office ; and she 
could only look at it, lay it down, and burst 
into tears. " Rest there," she said, throw- 
ing it from her : " Ah ! what would its de- 
struction avail me, when every word is en- 
graven on my heart ? Rather let me engage, 
thus solemnly engage (it is all that is in my 
power) never to reperuse its dangerous lines.'' 

The brooch which she had won from Miss 
Mountain happened to be in the same drawer 

* The heroine of Floriaii's admired novel. ^ 
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with the letter. Matilda remembered thft 
Digbt she bad received it, and a thousand 
overwhelming recollections rushing upon her 
mind, she stood in apparent contemplation, 
but re;il forgetfulness of what she held, whei:> 
suddenly an accidental movement touched a 
slight spring, — the back opened, and disco- 
vered a miniature of StrathallaUr What 
language can describe her feelings, as witb 
an exclamation of involuntary joy, she bathed 
with tears of tenderness, this unexpected 
treasure ; and gazed upon it as if she would 
have " looked it into life/' Her eyes raised, 
her hands clasped together, in speechless, 
pamful extacy, she appeared the enraptured 
discoverer of some lost, precious jewel, which 
its possessor had despaired ever again to 
behold. At the moment that she had re- 
signed every hope, it seemed sent to recal 
her back once more to the sweet illusions of 
happiness. 

This ornament, intended for Miss Moun- 
tain, bad been for that reason enriched with 
a portrait of her future husband, of the most 
striking^ resemblance. On a more attentive 

G 4 
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•urvey, Matilda observed that the whole 
countenance bore the impression of that 
pensive cast of feeling which be had lately 
habitually indulged. The general aspect 
was more calm, but the eyes spoke to her 
heart with all that melancholy impassioned 
softness, which in their last intenrien^ 
they possessed; while fancy whispered 
•' When this image was traced, his thoughts 
were fled to you/' She hastily closed i^ 
hurried it back into its place, and with the 
most anxious precautions secured a^inst the 
possibility of its bdng discovered or lost 
** Yes, dear Strathallan,"" she exclaimed, " when 
1 gaze upon those features, you seem restored 
to me again. I have now an unsuspected 
treasure;— a secret, undisturbed, delicious 
source of joy. I shall not waste life entirely 
in the languor of privation and regret; but 
when the tedious duties of the day are done, 
when moonlight solitude invites my soul to 
peace, and; withdrawn from the world, I 
vent to the calming breath of dark, si- 
lent night, the long-suppressed, impassioned 
sigh, then — then^ Whither, unfortunate 
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Matilda, does your ftitfaV attachment hurry 
you? You Would then, in a forbidden and 
featful delight, spend hours in the alternate' 
indulgence of too tender contemplation and- 
of criminal despair ! Hence with that image' 
which, too suddenly presented to your un- 
guarded soul, unnerved your best resolutions, 
sad left it the prey of every wind of passion.** 
Her determination was instantly made; and^ 
no soonei' made than executed. Raising tO' 
heaven lier eyes, swimming in other> but 
more blessed tears, than those which rapture 
had lately made her shed, — •* O thou,** she 
said, " who delightest only in the pure in^ 
heartj and who hast left us the command- 
to keep it with all diligence, assist the efForts^ 
of a frail and wretched creature, who would, 
fain preserve its innocence unspotted; that, 
amidst the wreck of worldly happiness, she 
niay look to its testimony as her sole*reward."' 
With the brooch and letter in her hand, she 
hastened to Mrs. Melbourne. " Keep them,, 
iny mother,** she said, "keep them out of my 
power, out of my sight, till — Oli ! would I 
could tell you when you might restore them, 
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Name them not, withdraw them not froirt'thc 
oblivion to which I consign them. But do 
not, oh ! do not destroy tliem." 

This temporary efibrt of resolution was 
rewarded by a tranquillity exceeding even 
what she had hoped it would have procured 
her; and in the tearful embraces of Mrs. 
Melbourne, and the heart-warm encomiums 
she bestowed, Matilda experienced if not 
perfect consolation, at least that tender and 
lasting satisfaction, only to be appre^ciated 
by those delicate and well-formed minds, 
to whose existence the testimony of a self- 
approving conscience is even more essential 
than the possession of happiness itself. 
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CHAP. V. 

Qui nessum raggio di belt'^ si mira ; 
. Rustico e fatto e co' bifolchi amore 
Pasce gli armenti e'n sull* estivo arclore 
Or tratta il rastro, ed or la fake aggira. , 

Tasso. Sonnets. 



ARBELLA TO MATILDA. 

Woodlands. 

Y OU saw me last, a poor, pining, dis- 
contented thing, tired of town, fiick of smoke, 
noise, and cousin Stockwell. We part, and 
hey! presto ! before you have time to inquire 
after me, the London-bred Arbella is trans- 
formed into your faithful shepherdess. How 
I have come here you will wonder ; but 
WQnder on, for the steps that led to my pre- 
sent situation were so painful I cannot yet 
bear to recal them ; so they shall be made 
the subject of another letter when I am pos- 

g6 
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scssed of more spirits than I can boast at 
present. My task is, at this moment, to try 
to enliven Lady Torrendale, who is very so- 
litary and very cross ; and his Lordship, wha 
is a little better, being very well satisfied 
with himself for having contrived to whirl her 
into Derbyshire so soon after Strathallan's 
marri^e. But, even in his best humouF> 
such a zvet blanket (if the elegant Matild» 
will forgive the familiar expression) m^^ coo- 
versation never coped withal : with, his air 
of immense condescension in making some 
trifling inquiry, th^ answer towhicli^he never 
deigns to wait for ; his silent sneer and af- 
fected stare of astonishment if one ventures 
of oneself to address his gravity ; and the de- 
lightful self-satisfactioa with which he deli> 
vera tome common- place saw, as if it were 
one of the niost irrefragable dictates of bunMn 
wisdom — Oh, my dear ! jrou naay esdl hio) a 
* worthy character,*ora ^respectable character/ 
or any of the other of your long et cetera of 
apologies for dullness ; but if the man has: 
any merits, they arc so hedged in, ovep-grown. 
and smothered with his pomposity^ and his 

4 
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solemnity, and his absurdity, that I find them 
quite impervious to my research. For some 
reason or other, he has lately been entertain- 
ing, I believe, the whole county. Such con- 
versations as we have had at dinner and sup- 
per, about roads, and dykes, and parish and 
horou^ business; with sometimes a red- 
coat or two to enliven us ; and then we have 
the whole story of a dispute on a point of 
precedence between an Ensign of the Local, 
aod a Lieutenant of the Additional Provi'- 
sional Supplementary Militia. 

" Heigho f I find myself very ill, and out 
of spirits. Remember, Matilda, if any thing 
should happen to me, I leave you my whole 

fortune in my will. We had last night an 

Assembly (I think they call it) in the village 
of Woodlands. But not even the patronage 
of the Lady of the Manor can absolutely 
Create men, or make them spring up, as 
Cadmus did, by sowing dragon's teeth. I 
^ish you had seen the few we had there, 
hanging together like a little black cluster 
of bees, till dispersed by the noise of the 
music, which is indeed not very unlike a 
frying-pan or candlestick. Then dancing 
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away, with looks so» determined, and yet so 
grkve, one would suppose, they were think- 
ing the whole time^ that they bad paid at the 
door for so many shilling's worth of dancing, 
and that they would not, for the world, lose 
one penny-worth of their due. In the house 
we are nearly the same domestic circle, as you 
remember, except poor Miss I^ngrish, who 
went away^ you know, in a sort of disgrace for 
a few lapsm lingua. Lady Torrendale never 
enquires what is become of her. I think her 
wrong ; we have also a great diminution of 
gaiety, in the absence of Spencer. Dear 
Spencer! Why cannot those little letters, 
convey any idea of what thou art ? Seriously^ 
I esteem it a fault in language, that the 
names of persons and places do not, like 
other words, contain in themselves a specific 
meaning, to convey to those who may have 
not seen their owners, an idea of the quali- 
ties they possess* What think you of a trea- 
tise upon the subject? My motto will be 
certainly good, for it is borrowed from Camp* 
bell, and shall run thus : 

*< Who hath not ownedp with rapture*8imlitei> frame, 
The power of grace, *^* the magic (ff a name f" 
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Aftd it shall be by the Signora * Arbella Fer- 
rara, Female Professor (if you please,) of the 
Academy of the OziSsi, or the Addorment&ti^ 
if she stays here much longer. 
\ -'' I will give as an example, that when one 
says the name of Spencer, nobody who does 
not know him, perceives by the name thus 
uttered that one means the most captivating, 
wicked, dear, bewitching creature in the 
world. I remember, at a remarkably stupi(| 
ball Lady Torrendale gave, in London, I ob- 
served to a young lady, as stupid, that we 
should have been gayer if Captain Fitzroy had 
been in town. She looked at me : I per- 
ceived she annexed no more idea to the words 
* Captain Fitzroy,' than she would have .done 
to those of ^ Sam Stockwell !' In this dearth 
of conversation, and news, my chief amuse* 
ment used to be, the little bickerments (as 
Sbenstone has it,) of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
At first, they were not unwilling to give us 
the amusement of seeing them dispute ; but 
suddenly the most cautious silence and re^ 
serve, succeeded to their mutual vivacity. I 
was quite at a loss 4o divine the cause, 'till 
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I discovered, by the whispering round, that 
Alcaeus was unwilling to throw his precious 
wit away, ever .since he had accidentally 
given words to a very bright thought, which 
he meant to expand into a tragedy; but^ 
which Sappho snatched up and* trans* 
planted, into one • of her Odes, at the same 
time so spoiling it, that he declares no one 
would know it. The same Sappho accuses 
him of acting in a similar manner, by one of 
her ideas, which she unfortunately dropt, 
before she had worked it into a Sonnet; 
when to her great surprise and dismay, she 
found it the next day, hitched into an Epi- 
gram, Since that time, when Alcaeus is going 
to astonish the company, the reflection sud- 
denly stops him, that what he iis about to* 
utter is too good to be thrown away upon 
Saph ; whom he fancies upon the watch to 
catch it. While Saph, equally afraid her 
enemy Alcteus wi^ take advantage of her 
bright conceptions, and make them his own, 
suddenly prims up her mouth, when intend^ 
ing to utter some brilliant simile, or impas- 
l^ioned sentiment ; and looks the very picture 
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•f Fatima in Cymoo, going to sing ' Tax 
roy tongue, it is a sbame/ These, with hay- 
making, herborizing, and occasional nioralia^ 
ipg — melancholy, melancholy, moralizing, 
are all the amusements of my dear Matilda's 

disconsolate 

Arbella** 

As Miss Ferrara may not immediately 
find time to follow up this, with anotiier lefc- 
ter, we will beg leave to go back a lilUe, ia 
order to relate a scene which had recently 
passed at Mrs. Stockwell's, and which ulti- 
mately caused the very extraordinary step 
the young lady had taken. Mr. Stockweii 
had at len^, with the consent and advice of 
his mother, requested an explanation with 
his. fair cousin Arbella, in which* after statr 
ing in a very methodical manner, what he 
thought due for the amount of his services^ 
he plainly told her, he wished to know her^final 
intentions : for that he would be trifled with 
no longer. When he had finished speaking, 
' Bless me cousin/ she cried, with a start of 
affected surprise, here is a very serious ac- 
cusation laid to my charge ; I suppose you 
mean to bring ine in debtor, to a considera- 
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ble amount; and I shall have a bill duly sent 
up to me, very much in the manner of all 
attorney's letter, with, 

" To dancing two sets with you at a ball, 
6s* Sd* 

f^ To saying three sentences to you, dur- 
ing said dances, ditto. 

'/ To keeping in good humour two hours 
and a half, wholly, and solely, with the view, 
and intention, to have and to hold your good 
graces, thereby, 10s. 6d. 

" To absenting myself fropi home, to at- 
tend you to lectures, exhibitions, panoramas, 
and so forth, £50» 

*^ To taking six \QBSons ivom ^ maitre dc 
gracesy with the intention in the third article 
aforesaid, £6 6s. 

" To laming a horse, pretending to ride it 
a la houssardj £30. 

" To : ." 

While thus ^he rattled on, with a rapi- 
dity which her cousin endeavoured in vain to 
interrupt, he at length contented himself 
with' shaking his head, and saying very well 
Madam, very well ; but give me leave to re- 
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peat to you, that, you may go farther and 
fare worse. 

" Not easily," replied the lady, with a 
disdainful toss of the head. '^ But as to going 
farther, I chearfuUy accept your permission." 

'' And I give it you with equal pleasure ; 
but at the same time, I must tell you cousin, 
that after all the expence, trouble, and loss 
of time, you have cost me, your behaviour b 
most unhandsome, ungenerous, and base." 

'^ But Sammj, dear Sammy, do not let 
passion blind your noble reason. To treat 
the matter seriously, in what respect have I 
given you trouble, or made you neglect your 
business ?" 

" You did make me neglect my business/' 
replied Sam sulkily, ** you made a man of 
fashion of me." 

" No, Mr. Stockwell," returned Arbella, 
curtseying with the most provoking polite- 
ness, " that is a thing of which you cannot 
accuse me. For the rest, my affections are 
(nine to give ; my person and fortune are at 
my own disposal ; and now I am of full age, 
I insist on your accounting to me for it, and 
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resigning the managdment of my property 
into my own hands." 

f^ As to your person," answered the gentle- 
man, " those may take it that will j it is not 
so fine ; for your fortune/' be added, with a 
grin, ^* you may find reason to repent of with- 
drawmg it so suddenly out of my hands ; and 
may not iind it so considerable as you imagine.*^ 
To an exclamation of surprise and alarm 
that escaped Axbella, upon the intelligence 
thus darkly hinted at, lie replied in contina- 
tioOy '^ that while her fortune had remained in 
his possession, to be increased for her during 
her minority, ht had ventured a portion of 
it in certain speculations in the stocks, which 
had not had the success he originally ex-^ 
pected. But," he added, softening his tone^ 
for upon reflection he thought it a pity so good 
a fortune should be lost to him, on account 
of a little imprudence, ^ If once you and I 
is friends, my prg^ty cousin, all may go on 
right a^in, Vl\ mani^e your business friendly 
for yoiu" 

'* Friendly indeed ! Do you think that if 
your person and addresses were equally 
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odious to me, before- 1 knew this lastlriatanee 
of yoiif . conduct, you have recoqiMended 
yourself as a protector, and friend, by aach 
an acknowledgment of the unwortby manner 
in which you have take;n advantage of my un* 
protected, orphan state 1*' , A flood of tears 
succeeded this animated reproof, and rising 
sobs prevented her utterance, while Sam re» 
posted, with the most perfect composure, 

'^ Take your redress, Madam. You ar^ 
I know, of old, clever ia business. I should 
like, of all things, to hear Miss Ferrars talk 
of accounts, and arrears, and scrip, and om* 
Qittni) and annuities*" 

The entrance- of Mrs. Stockwell put an 
end to this dispute, and she, who was evi«- 
dently already acquainted with the merits ci 
the cause, immediately began the apology of 
her d^r boy. *' Coom, coom/' said she, with 
that affected whine which she always em- 
ployed, when she endeavoured to sooth; 
" Surely you do not expect my poor Sam of 
being capable of embellishing your fortune/' 

" No Madam,'' said Arbella, who, cha- 
grined as she was, could not resist noticing 
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this ridiculous mistake ; ** you may depend 
upon it I do not suspect him of that'* 

^* Why then make up your little petty 
quarrel; lovers quarrels, as the poet says, 
is but the beginning of love. There's a dear, 
give him your hand, and — " 

Enraged to see herself the dupe of both 
mother and son, Arbella abruptly quitted the 
room, without allowing her aunt to finish the 
sentence, and not giving herself time for a 
moment's reflection, hastened to the Countess 
of Torrendale, whose house was at no great 
distance; and who, she persuaded herselfi 
would willingly afford her countenance and 
protection. She was not mistaken in the first 
instance : she recdved from her noble friend 
the most flattering welcome. For, indepen- 
dent of a dear love of a little mischief, her 
Ladyship had been just that morning alarmed 
with the dreadful prospect, of another ap- 
proaching tite-a-iite in Derbyshire, with 
Lord Torrendale ; and perceiving, with that 
admirable coup d^csilj ^hich selfish cunning 
sometimes lends to folly, how completely the 
imprudent Arbella had put herself in her 
power, loudly applauded her spirit, whilC; 
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ibe secretly rejoiced in the idea of taking 
tvitb her to that solitude, an agreeable girl^ 
whom she could ride with — walls with — talk 
with<-*and occasionally, torment 

^' My dear soul," said she, " I admire 
your resolution, more than I can express ; 
but are you not afraid, should I openly pro- 
tect you against your aunt, that she will go 
about every where complaining of my beha- 
viour, and saying, Hke Madame De Sevigne's 
country friend, " I have used her like a bar- 
barity — like a horror." 

To this Miss Ferrars could only reply, 
" that she relied entirely on her Ladyship's 
generosity ; for that she would rather endure 
any jjersecution than stay any longer with 
persons who were capable of treating her 
with. such baseness." " Well, passe cela^'' re- 
sumed the lively Countess, " whatever I may 
have to fear from Mrs. Stockwell's wrath, I 
do feel my knight-errantry rise in your fa- 
vour, dear Arbella ; and I don't care if for 
once, I act female Quixote in your favour." 

In consequence of this conversation Lady 
Torrendale, still preserving the greatest po- 
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litenesSy contrived to affrcmt heir old irierid. 
Mrs. Stockwell, beyond all possibility of re- 
conciliation* She then made a few iaint 
overtures towards an accomtnodatiori between 
tfie aunt and niece wbieh she was sure would 
be rejected; and afterwards, loudly declar- 
ing she had made every effort the sincerest 
friendship could suggest towards heeling 
their unhappy misunderstanding, professed 
that since they were rendered vain by Mrs. 
Stockwell's impracticable temper, she could 
not * in honour,' refuse her protection to 
Miss Ferrars, who had so * nobly' and ^ ge- 
nerously' relied on it. This conduct suc- 
ceeded exactly as she expected. The old 
lady protested every where, * As she w^ ex- 
cessive ill-used by 'em ally and the intercourse 
between the houses of Stockwell and Torren- 
dale was completely at an end. 
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CHAP. VI. 

And sleep, which obeys me^ 
Shall visit thee never ; 
And the curse shall be on thee, 
Fof ever and ever. 

SOUTHKY— CUKSE OF KtHJLUA. 



oHORTLY after the receipt of Arbellas 
rambling epistle, Matilda, with her mother, 
accepted the invitation of their friend to 
Clifden Down, and found in its pure air, and 
the change of scene it offered, the best bal- 
sam to her injured health, and wounded feeU 
ings; while littte Julia delighted to have 
escaped from smoke, aiid noise to Derby's 
heathy hills again, 

" Wove their blue-bells into garlands wild." 

.And, with the happy innocence of childhood 
forgot, in the enjoyment of the present, the 

VOL. III. M 
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tlireatenings of future calamity. Her visible 
health and improvement afforded the hijjhest 
•delight to her brother, Sir Harold ; who did 
not let the arrival' of his fair relatives, pass 
long unmarked by his visits. Though bis 
mind bad evidently not reiiovered i s tonCi 
4he sight of Matilda, seemed tor a Uioment to 
xalm the perturbed spirit in his breast, and 
he spoke with animation and intei*est of his 
oneditated iujprovements, wnich he pressed 
both ladies soon to visit Mrs. Melbourne, 
who dreaded to approach a scene wtuch luui^ 
recal, in their liveliest colours, those images 
that for the sake of her peace, she most 
wished to banish appeared unwilling. — He 
then f mned to Matilda, and urged her ^itb 
still grCitter earnestness to comply; using, iti 
his own favour, some of those enthusiastic 
4iud fanciful arguments, which were suggested 
to his disordered inagitmtlon by what bii 
memory and reading supplied. 

" You know not tlie a^ pearance,** he said, 

** of my castle cf the Recks— it resen^bles 

now the golden palace ot the Roman iem- 

^pcror. From the ivbry ifofa^ iihOkers of roses 
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descend and-greet with their perfumes each 
entering guest You will be surprised to 
think how I have contrived it. The mecha« 
nism is upon the plan of Nero's ivory palace 
at Eoiae. And when Matilda appears, then 
^ill my good genius return, and beat away 
the busy meddling fiends that now some- 
times grin and laugh from their dark nooks, 
at the changes I make around ; cover my 
pearl woven hangings with sepulchral black ; 
and convert my stately residence into a 
shrieking wilderness. When Matilda returns, 
all the good spirits, who sighed at her de- 
parture, and said, ^ let us depart,' nill re- 
turn with her." He fixed his eyes on her as 
he uttered these words, with such a wild yet 
mournful expression, that his cousin felt her 
heart melt with regret, and compassion, while 
for reasons similar to those of her mother, 
she intimated her refusal. Struck with the 
manner of it, Sir Harold suddenly dropt the 
^ild vehemence with which he had urged his 
request, and seemed at once to enter into the 
feelings that might cause her reluctance. 
^ Mrs. Melbourne and Matilda had often ob- 

H 2 
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Served in hiai that amiable peculiarity; that 
•whatever were theoccasional \^ anderingsaf his 
mind, they never prevented his attention and 
consideration for others, however they miglit 
interfere with his observance of the forms 
of life. Except where his ill-fated passion 
was concerned, to liint to him tha this per- 
♦scverance in any particular object would give 
pain to those "he loved, was tdways sufficient 
to make him renounce hfismost favorite intcn- 
tion. This disposition, while it increased the 
•interest they felt' for him, so far induced his 
lair relatives to give up their own inclinations, 
as at length to promise him, at some future 
time, the visit he desired. 

At the time they made it, /they found Sir 
Harold deepWy engaged inspecting the la- 
bours of his workmen, who were employed 
in digging up the earth, in search of remains 
of antiquity, which it was hoped would be 
found beneath it. ** The cloud-capt towers,*' 
and *' Gorgeous palaces,'* which had ex- 
isted only in Sir Harold's own imagioation, 
M-ere no longer the subject of his boast The 
rage of improvement had, with him, given 
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tpay to that af antiquarianism. Some old coins,* 
and a small part of a very beautiful tessalatedL 
floor having lately been discovered near thafe 
spot, he was persuaded^ that many remains oC 
Roman magnificence lay concealed there j 
which, if those employed would use proper 
diligence, might be brought to * light, and 
bis whole conversation . now ran on nothing 
but medals, urns, vases, and inscriptionsi. 
Th§ planted walk, and twisted bower w{^«f 
dug up, with equal indifierence,. in hopes of 
discovering some treasure below; som,etimes 
a trifling sujccess rewarded the attempt ; bat? 
more frequently the lovely scene was defaced,, 
^vitbout affording, in return, any gratification- 
to zeal, or curiosity. " I have been think- 
ing, my lovely cousin," said Sir Harold, 

(I 
seizing an opportunity w^hen no one was ob- 
serving them to address Matilda), " that if 
^e could once discover some secret retreat^ 
some place under ground where we might- 
live away from them all, we might then be 
happy J for while you are here, some one al- 
^vays comes between us to prevent your stay- 
ing with me. It is for this that I am search- 

n 3 
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lag among the ruios, io hopes at last to find 
a subterranean city ; why should we noi ?'* 
he continued, pursuing^ with vivacity, the 
course of his first idea ; '* why should we 
not discover one similar to Herculaneum, or 
Pompeii^ buried in the eruption of Vesu* 
viusr 

" Because/* replied Matilda, who knew 
that in his wildest flights he always expected 
to be answered ratiotlallyi " we have no vol- 
canoes here as in Italy/* 

" No, not now," resumed Sir Harold, 
*^ but you know, my fair cousin, when the 
Romans were here, it might have been differ- 
ent. For,*' he continued, speaking very fast, 
" it is well known it was their policy to im- 
pose their laws, customs, and usages, upon 
the vanquished nations. Now, as nothing 
was more customary abroad than a convul- 
sion of the earth, or the eruption of a vol- 
cano, no doubt, during their stay, they in- 
troduced the fashion of earthquakes, and 
volcanoes into England.'* 

Here was a specimen of the ingenious 
reasoning upon acknowledged facts, in which 
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the Baronet sometimes indulgecj. In gene- 
ral he ended with giving up the theories so:^ 
raised, as mere sports of fancy* On this 
occasion, however, he was serious, and Ma- 
tilda could not refrain fron^ at once pitying, 
and admiring, the misapplied subtlety by 
which he united his present rage for anti*- 
quitics with the ruling passion of his soul. 
IJnwilling, however, to prolong so singular 
a conversation, and unable to resist an ha- 
bitual terror inspired by his manner, when 
she for a moment found herself alone with 
him, she suddenly turned into one of the 
winding paths, with the intentioa of meeting 
her mother from whom they had strolled to a 
little distance ; but missing her way she found 
herself in a part of the garden, which had 
once been Mr. Melbourne's favourite retreat; 
where, sheltered from the noon-day sun, he, 
had spent many an hour in study, in a little, 
arbour raised by her hands, A piece of 
Water, clear as crystal, where golden fishes 
formerly sported, was near it. and used with 
rts fairy banks, made rough with moss, 
kright pebblesi and aquatic weeds,^ to m^ 

h4 
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crease the beauty of the little spot This 
bad not escaped the general devastation ; the 
pond was filled with earth and rubbishy 
thrown up from the neighbouring excava- 
tions, and some of the roses and honey-suck* 
les th^t had flourished over the bower, now 
torn up by the roots, lay extended along the 
ground : one rose-tree, however, still bloomed 
in matchless beauty and luxuriance, and 
wafted its rich fragrance over the scene, 
which had often witnessed the mild dictates 
of wisdom, falling from a father's lips ; which 
had often cherished in her secret soul, visions 
bright as the beam of noon day sun, of the 
beloved Strathallan. How changed had all 
become ! That father was dead — his posses- 
sions the heritage of another— and Strathal- 
lan ! — At this moment of torturing re- 
collection, the wind conveyed to her in their 
full force, the odours that breatlied around 
her ; she felt their overpowering sweetness, 
but it conveyed no gladness to her heart : 
tears started into her eyes ; she had never 
before experienced so perfect a conviction," 
that the {)erjod for simple and innocent plea- 
sures, was coftipletely flown. 
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Following the course of the stream whicU 
had once supplied this little reservoir, she 
came in front of the rock, from whose dark 
bosom it derived its source; and beneath 
whose hanging brow, a rustic retreat was 
formed, which, by its wild and savage ap- 
pearance, melancholy herself ipight have se- 
lected for her chosen seat. It was new to 
Matilda, and she recognised in it the work 
of Sir Harold. She smiled, but it was in 
bitterness, to see the pleasing seats of peace. 
and innocence overthrown, and the fantastic, 
erections of a wild disordered mind, sup- 
plying their places. " We will see," she 
said, " what taste adorns Sir HaroldV fa- 
vourite retreat — Oh, how unlike my father's ! 
A meeting cypress and willow, formed the 
front; the entrance of it was overgrow r> with 
night-shade, and no ornament adorned it, 
save a little recumbent figure, lately disco- 
vered among the excavations he was daily 
niaking. The sedge with which il was 
crowned, announced it for a water- deity ; 
and a ohaplet composed of some beautiful 
imitations of aquatic plants, which it held m 
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one hand, added to the classic elegance of 
its appearance ; within, a kind of rude altar, 
dim descried in the recess of the rock, was 
hung around with apparently votive gar- 
lands, for within one were inscribed the.words 
" Peace ! Peace ! Peace !" and below waf 
written, " In^vain I invoke her from the ge* 
nius of this retirement — she flies at my ap- 
proach." Immediately under that was added 
from Petrarch, 

Md pur SI aspre vie tA si selragge, 
Cercdr i^on to, ch' am6r non v6nga sSmpre 
Hagion^iido con me, ed io con lui. 

These then had been the employment of 
her unhappy cousin, during the voluntary so- 
litude to which he had condemned himself, 
since his absence from her. She was tempted 
to look at some of the fragments which lay 
scattered in profusion upon and around the 
altar. They all breathed the passionate en- 
thusiasm of his soul, they all spoke of hope- 
less love and Matilda. On one paper was 
-written fragments of a Persian Ode* 
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* fh%\i liK,8t a heart, like samnier hail^ 
« Marring the beauty thou bearest/' 

'^ Woaiid me, but smile, O lovely foe t 
Smile on the heart, thou tearest T*. 

And again^ 

'* See at thy feet, no vulgar slave^ 
Frantic, with love's enchanting wave $ 
Thee, ere be seek the gloomy grave. 
Thee his best idol styling/' 



*' Oh, Matilda ! Oh, my souFs idol ! how 
can these chosen words, these measured lines^ 
express the boundless passion with which my 
bosom glows? Ardent, immense, eteraah 
£ven as I write, I think that as I trace her 
name it brings me nearer her ! Vain thought t 
I look around, and find vacuity and misery. 
Drear, empty, dark, as this deserted breast I 
Oh could this sigh express the intense, the 
heart warm wish that prompts it ! Its force 
would bear me to her. — Often^, as I sit 
within this bower, her form, brightly smiling, 
suddenly flashes before me; then vanishing 
leaves me i& double darkness* What 6igtL» 

H & 
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what silent tears, are witnessed by the silent 
night! Oh, Matilda! lamp of mylife^ light 
of my Idnely path, 
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*' My friend, my goddess, and my guide, 

I am dead to life, but I live to thee. Alas ! 

'tis in vain to .struggle in the toils. I feel, I 

feel it is 90. In vain I still repeat, 

f 

*^ Fond love, farewell ! unfettered given to range 

To other breastb, you/ airy throne remove* 
Here Pride resumes her seat — the welcome change^ 

Alike ray reason, and my heart approve. 
Think not to win me now, with former wiles, 

My soul is proof 'gainst those seducing eyes ; 
Those blushes soft; sweet terrors ; dimpliog smiles ; 

Looks that betray ; half words ; and feigned sighs* 
Fond love, farewell ! say, must I bid again ? 
Has Fancy's picture, roused a latent flame? 

Sure danger lurks beneath my parting strain, 
There is u magic in the liquid name ; 

And while I boast me from thy fetters frec^ 

Enchanting Love I still, still I sing of thee V' 

Some of the chaplets of flowers which 
hung round the altar, adorned with inscrip- 
tions in the Greek manner, were inscribed, 
"To the virtues of Matilda*'* They were 
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^ chiefly composed of those plants to which 
were ascribed some real or fanciful attribute* 
A crown of lilies denpted hei- candour. A 
wreath of intermingled moss and violets ex- 
pressed her modesty ; and so real was that 
quality in her, that she blushed to contem- 
plate her own praises, even when no witness 
was near; and was leaving the retreat which 
she had been thus tempted to disturb, when 
she was prevented by the re-appearance of 
Sir Harold, who had sought her anxiously 
all over the garden ; and who, delighted that 
she had discovered of herself his favourito^ 
spot, began with his wonted wild romantic 
earnestness to expatiate on its beauties. "Thiar 
is," said he^ " the seat of my repose when- 
ever they threaten to torment me, I have 
only to reach this bower, and I am safe as in 
a sanctuary. Observe how calm it is^! For, 
do you know,'* he continued, in a whisper-^ 
ing tone, " however bright the sun may shine, 
it is here eternal star-light. Observe them 
gleaming through the roof," he continuedj^ 
pointing to the luxuriant flowers of the jessa- 
min, w.bich were intermingled wUh the cj? 
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press green, ^* other light is there non^, 
save the emerald lamp of the glow-worm ; 
the Qight-sparkling flowers of the nastur- 
tium^; and the clusters of the shining me* 
dusa; the friendly insect, which, with its 
milky ray illuminates the dark bosom of ^tbe 
ocean, and cheers the heart of the midnight 
mariner. Here I remain whole days in re- 
pose of body, but with thoughts flitting thick 
i:ound Matilda. When beside the softly 
murmuring stream, the owlet arises flapping 
her light wing ; it is then I know that I may 
rest indeed, for then even the busy world is 
at repose : this, and this only, is the sign by 
which I can discover night from day, in this 
dusky bower. Nay, do not leave me yet," 
be added, perceiving Matilda's impatience 
to be gone, ^' or at least look once, but once 
again as you did just now, and it will be a 
ray of light to my heart" As he spoke, be 

• A pheDomenon observed by Elizabeth Christina, 
one of the daughters of Linnaeus, who rpmarked, that 
the flowers emitted spontaneously, at certain inter- 
vals, sparks like those of electricity, visible only io 
il^d- dask of ihft oveoing* 



had cauj^ht hold of her gown, and fallen at 
her feet in a supplicating posture, to prevent 
her departure, when suddenly a loud noise^ 
as of persons gaily talking and laughing to« 
gether, struck upon their ears, and a mo* 
ment afterwards a party of. ladies and gen- 
tlemen issued from a neighbouring walk, and 
suddenly stood in front of the bower. Lady 
Torrendale, who seemed the conductress of 
this ** rabble rout," gaily rallied Sir Harold 
on his desertion of the ladies, whom he had 
summoned to view his recent ^discoveries. 
Sir Harold, who had risen at the first sound 
of strange voices, approaching them, de* 
fended himself with equal grace, and almost 
made his unhappy forgetfulness, and absence 
of mind, be forgotten in the natural polite* 
ness and spirit with which he could atone 
for it. 

The poet Alcseus, struck, or pretending 
to be struck with the savage simplicity of the 
scene, stood, with his back against the rock ; 
a silver pencil in one hand and his pocket- 
book in the other, to write down some gol- 
den lines hb fariicy, or^ more probably^ his 
6 
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memory suggested : while the Countess apolo-- 
gised for the apparent rudeness of their pre- 
vious mirth. "*' We have been listening to that 
worthy old gentleman, Mr. William Anstey, 
who has been doing the honours of the tesse- 
lated fragments in your absence, my dear 
Sir Harold/' she said, " till our gravity 
could resist no longer. There was a very 
elegant figure of a Roman Knight that par- 
ticularly called forth his eloquence/* 

" Look, your Ladyship, that is reckoned, 
I can tell 'e, a very well done thing, of an 
Mneient ^Am^— excessive natural — as nat'ral 
as life — and that there lion and boy, with 
wings like a bird, is not amiss ;^ and them 
borders are nearly as pretty as our oil-cloths, 
as I tells my master; but nothing nigh so 
comfortable to my thinking. Them brick 
carpets must have been special cold, and 
unless the Roman gentlemen — ^" 

While her Ladyship thus proceeded in her 
mimicry of the grey-headed steward, Ma- 
tilda had time to recover from the slight con- 
fusion into which her sudden appearance had 
4hrawn her. She could not avoid remarking^ 
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however, that though the Countess, pur- 
posely abstained from any observation oa 
Sir Harold's particular' attention to her ; she 
had noticed her embarrassment with a ma* 
lignant joy. She had scarce time for these 
reflections ; for, from an adjoining walk, she 
at this moment observed her friend Arbelkt 
advancing with open arms to meet her. Af- 
ter the first expressions of their joy were 
over, she affected, in the presence of Lady 
Torrendale, to turn the conversation on tri- 
fling topics ; and shewing some slight sketches 
8he had made ; " I want your correct eye, 
my faultless nymph," she said, " to tell me, 
Whether I have not diminished the likeness 
in the copies I have taken from these frag- 
ments, by making the squares too regular — 
like a chess-board — hey? How do you like 
this gorgon-headed lady? Perhaps I have 
succeeded better with her — I assure you I 
took great pains with' the snake^-^or that 
little figure carrying a basket of flowers at a 
sacrifice — or a nuptial procession — * the 
same thing,' Lady Torrendale would say; 
the hag ! I mean la belle dame. 1 can na'^ 
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longer trifle when 1 speak of her/* Arbella: 
continued, in a whisper : and gradually 
drawing Matilda away from the party, she 
began to un burthen her heart on more inter* 
esting objects. 

Meantime Lady Torrendale, wholly occu- 
pied with herself, or rather for the time 
being, with the interesting young baronet, 
whose romantic melancholy, and fanciful pe- 
culiarities, were perhaps an additional re- 
commendation, in the eyes of a woman ac-^ 
customed to the every-day sameness of 
fashionable qharacters, was alternately making 
a judicious display of her vivacity, beauty, and 
pretty becoming simplicity. She asked if Ro- 
man brick wds not stone ; then laughed at 
her own ignorance; said Sir Harold must be 
her n)aster, for that she idolized antiquities ; 
took up a medal covered with earth in her 
pretty white hand, then wondered to find it 
dirtied herr— extended her neck for a moment 
to watch with eagerness the progress of the 
workmen: then shuddered in affected terror, 
*' lest the next thing they turned up, should 
'he an ugly head, or jaw-bone of somebody." 



Sir Harold for some time kept up the con« 
rersation with a fluency, a politeness, and a 
display of antiqudrian and travelled know<« 
ledge, which made it doubly to be regretted^ 
that a mind so elegant and so well-informed, 
should not be always equally well-directed. 
But when Matilda delayed to return, hit 
anxious countenance and roving eyes soon 
shewed where his thoughts had flown ; and 
Lady Torrendale, unwilling to own to her* 
self, that the unassuming beauty of his fair 
relative, outweighed in the opinion of the 
gentleman whom at that moment she wished 
to captivate, all that gaiety, dress, and fasluoc^ 
could do in her own favour, used variousi 
efforts, but in vain, to recal his attention^, 
** She had several books at Woodlands," sho 
ftaid, ** of " antiquarian'' engravings, or *' anti- 
wmethingi' she was not learned enough tOb 
say exactly what: Miss Melbourne who was^ 
so clever^ if she was here could probably tell.* 

" Miss Melbourne,'' interrupted the Ba- 
ronet, only catching the last word, " WherCf 
is she? do you see her?'' 

'^ Really no^"' reaumed the CouiiteMifr 
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greatly piqued, ^^ I was going to say, thst if 
Sir Harold Melbourne would condescend to 
look over those volumes, I should esteem it 
a great favour. You must soon expect ano* 
ther visit from us," she added, recovering 
her good humour, and rattling on with lier 
usual freedom, ** I feel a perfect enthu- 
siasm, Sir Harold, for your discoveries ; and 
you may soon see me, like the French ladies 
in the Champ de Mars^ turning up the earth 
with my fan, in my zeal to assist . your 
labourers." 

At this moment, Matilda and her friend, 
^re seen coming arm in arm up the walk, 
and the flash of Sir Harold's dark blue eyes, 
as she approached, was not lost upon the 
Countess. 

" There Arbella,'* said she, in a voice of 
evident ill-humour, " throw away those 
fcrawled sketches of the tesselated fragments 
which would disgrace a school-boy, it is time 
to prepare for our return. I forgot,'' she 
added, as if recollecting herself, " I should 
•ay tasselled pavement, as Mrs. Stockwell 
^ils it, poor, dear soul l" 
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*' Her Ladyship has been seized, I believe 
'With an unsuccessful acc6s dc coquetterie 
this morning," whispered Arbella to Matilda, 
.'' and she thinks it time to take her alterative, 
^iz, a dinner with Lord Torrendale. Ileigho, 
Matilda; remember your promise !" 

" I assure you Miss Melbourne," said the 
Countess, ** your friend does not pretend to 
find any thing in your absence, that cau 
supply your, place ; I hope you will not delay 
long to give her the satisfaction she so much 
-desires." 

To this faint invitation t6 Woodlands, 
Matilda only replied by a bow ; and Lady 
Torrendale soon after took leave : observing, 
to all Sir Harold's entreaties, that she would 
prolong her stay, "that he could not possibly 
want her company, when he was already so 
well engaged. '* 

The departure of the fine ladies, was in- 
deed in spite of his politeness, that led him to 
conceal it, a real relief — and during the rest 
of the day, he conversed with his amiable 
cousins, with such chearfulness and freedom, 
that Mrs. Melbourne flattered herself, slill 
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more than Matilda, that his powers of miad 
^ere greatly restored. The time passed so 
agreeably that they forgot theoiselvea^ 'tilt 
twelve o'clock bad struck. At that moment 
Sir Harold starting, and fixing his eyes ear- 
nestly on a small door, which tiiey ' had not 
before observed, exclaimed, mournfully, but 
ivithoutany^tppearance of terror, *' Could you 
not wait one night P" then rising, ** I must leave 
you, my amiable cousins," he said, ^^ I see 
my vigil cannot be dispensed with : but will 
you not give me hopes, that I may soon en« 
joy such sweet hours again ? Adieu ! may 
the repose that flies my pillow, shed all it$ 
roses upon yours.** 



* 
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CHAR VII. 

tt it not friendly, His not " womaihy/* 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Shak&speabb. Midsummer Night's Dbxam» 



Lady TORRENDALE, finding that 
Kirs. Melbourne was settled for some time 
as her neighbour in the country, with all the 
promptitude and decision of a woman of the 
world, at once took her resolution. On the 
day that followed their acctdental meeting, 
at Sir Harold's, she visited her ; conversing 
wrth the same ease, as if there had been no 
previous cooltiess, or cause^of complaint. 
Mrs. Mielbourne, Mfho coold not retain re- 
sentinient^ where her feelings were so nearly 
allied to toiitcmpt, thought a renewal of in- 
tercourse with Arbella, might be of benefit 
to ^'Mattida's ispirks ; and therefore did not 
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retreat from the advances of the Countess: 
whilp Sowerby, who rather liked Lord Tor- 
rendale, from some points of resemblance 
in their ctjaracters, consented at times to 
endure her Xadyship, as a necessary evil. 

1 he first morning Matilda visited at Wood- 
lands,* Lady Ton end^le bad not yet made 
her appearance, though it was three o'clock. 
She was dressing for a dinner party ; and 
Arbella seized that favourable. opportunity, 
to pour forth to her friend, the complaints 
her Ladyship's conduct everyday and hour 
excited i 

^^ No, no," she repeated, in answer to Miss 
Melbourne's expressions of belief and sym- 
pathy, " it is not tor you to conceive, it is 
not for you to^ imagine, the torments she in- 
flicts on me. With you at least she is po- 
lite; but with me she is — herself. Every 
day she makes me feel, how dependant I 
have made myself upon her, since I have 
broke with my family* Sometimes, when her 
Ladyship is in good humour, some plan of 
mystification^ as they call it, is proposed: 
and then^ 1 am to assist in playing off -those; 
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who are invited to the house with apparent 
kindness ; but really^ to afford her and her 
favoured few, an unfeeling amusement. If 
any compunctious visitings of remorse seize 
me at these guest-baitings, or if, when after 
their departure, she laughs and boasts how 
successfully she has concealed her contempt, 
and led them on to expose themselves, I 
look a little grave ; '^ I am the most disagree- 
able girl in the world ; and mean to set my-* 
self up as a censor of the company." When 
no such diversion offers, I, myself, am to be 
played off, to enable her delicate nerves to 
endure the ennui of the country : sometimes 
it is by grave, yei extravagant praises, be- 
Mowed upon some dewdy, and recommenda- 
tions to me to endeavour to be like Miss Such- 
a-one, who is admired exactly for what I do 
not value. Now I am not envious, but I do 
not like to hear another, maliciously be- 
praised for hours, for the very thing, in which 
I least excel. That is the game when she 
visits the Crossbrooks. I am not over-fond' 
of work. They never have the needle out 
of their hands; w6rk, work, work — com* 
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pany — meal-times — still it goes on. I hate 
those working-women. Don't you ? I mean," 
continued Arbella, without pausing for an 
answer, '^ those who pride themselves UfN>n 
a spider-like minuteness of touch, and deli- 
cacy of finish ; and can do nothing else. They 
never have any souls. Say what you will to 
them, enter into the most interesting argu- 
ment, it is ' pray don't interrupt me, I'm 
counting my stitches' — or, * be so good as to 
stand s^ little out of my light'. Hem! very 
true, Lord, how unlucky ! * I have broke 
this thread.' Oh ! I would rather a thou- 
sand times have my poor Sappho, who is as 
awkward at her needle as ever Queen Chris- 
tina was, and does not know muslin from 
gauze, nor lace from leno. I cannot bear a 
woman who does not let her work insensibly 
drop, out of her hand, as any subject arises 
that interests her heart, or engages her atten- 
tion." 

" Now Lady Torrendale never tak^s up 
a bit of work, by any chance, and would 
laugh at those people the moment she turned 
her back ; yet, when she is there, it is, * Oh , 
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\\o\v clever, how ingenious ; what an oecono* 
mist of time Miss Lavinia Crossbrook is i 
What a happy art she possesses of always 
em^oying herself/ as if one was never em« 
ployed, but when one's fingers were engaged ! 
Then at the Heathcotes ; they, are dashing 
fine people, as Mr. Sowerby would call them. 
There it is, * that I am not fashionable 
enough ;' and when I ask her in what my de- 
ficiency consists, and what I must do to be 
fashionable enough, she intrenches henself in 
some unintelligible phrases, about certain 
forms, certain circles, certain sets/ certain 
opiftions, which she will never go beyond. 
Upon occasion of some slight inadvertence^ 
that would not have been noticed in Helen 
De Courcy, she said to me, in her provok- 
ingly calm, languid manner, ' Arbella, my 
love, surely you had the same tutor as Henry 
the fourth of France/ Every one, being in 
the precious secret I suppose, laughed. And 
I, not knowing whether to look pleased or 
vexed, asked her what she meant. ' Oh 
you will find it,' she replied indolently, * some- 
ivhere about in Sully's Memoirs — is it not» 

12 
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Mr. Spring?* I looked at the passage 
pointed out tne, and found that the name of 
one of the young king's first instructors was ' 
La Gauckerie. ' Well, while I stood 6ver- 
nrhelmed with confusion, and my cheek burnt 
to ashes with shame and vexation, what do 
you think she advised me to do ? why truly» 
to compose my features as fast as I could, 
and say plum. She said the pronouncing 
that word was sufficient to restore the mouth 
to a pretty smiling expression, after any irri- 
jtion, and that she made it a rule to repeat 
it ^oftJy before she went into company, after 
a tit^^'Ute with Lord Torrendale. Did 
you ever hear of such matchless impudence 
and ill-nature? I flung from her crying I 
could not say plum ; and, I doubt not, fur* 
nished the subject for a fine disquisition, ^nth 
ber select circle, on the necessity of keeping 
one's temper. But I must bear it all, for I 
am sold — yes, I have sold myself to a proud, 
malignant being, who grudges me even the 
transient eclat her protection was to afford 
me in return." 
^* But with pretensions, with attractions 
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like yOMTS is there no resource ? no tnean^ of 
escape ? you have broke with Mr. Stoekwell, 
but have I not heard of another admirer of 
yours, a Major O'Hara ?" 

" Oh ! Major O'Hara, Major Madcap," 
interrupted Arbella impatientlj^ " I never 
thought seriously of that, nor he of me, I 
dare say. — For," she proceeded, (giving the 
best reason last, as young ladies generally 
do,) " to say the truth, since my' return to 
the country I must confess I think he has 
relaxed a little in his attentions—and as to 
Stockwell— no — I proudly protest that even 
in my most miserable moments I never re<r 
pented the resolution I took with regard to 
him. In our best days Sam's loves and mine 
somewhat resemble the Sussex courtship, 
between the farmer » hind and the dairy maid, 
^vhich my maid, who was a girl from East- 
bourne, used to amuse me with describing. 
You are to suppose the lady and gentleman 
seated tSte-d-titey by the kitchen fire* After 
the youth has sat for some time in silence^ 
^ith his back turned to the damsel,, she begina 

13 
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to shake him, and says, * Well John — be ciSt 
asleep? say something.' * Why, what shall 
I say ?.* returns John, ^ Why say you love 
me John.* * So I do sure,' and then they 
relapse into edifying silence. — And now that 
be has proved himself not only a stupid but 
a base wretch, would you have me—'* 

" And do you mean to let such injustice 
as your cousin's pass unnoticed ?" 

" Not if I could help it, I assure you, 
my dear — but setting raillery apart, what 
can 1 do ? The truth is," Arbella continued, 
casting her fine dark eyes on the ground, 
while a sudden thrill of anguish changed the 
tone of her voice and the expression of her 
whole countenance, " I am a deserted or- 
phan, without a human being that loves or 
pities me. I might indeed now have found 
protection, but I wilfully deprived myself of 
it. My uncle, Charles Stockwell, who is in 
Sam's line, but a much genteeler, more li- 
beral spirited man, has broken off with me 
since I slighted his wife on some occasion 
for Ladv Torrendale. Sometimes I consider 
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that his Lordship ought to protect me, as I 
am now become one of bis family. I think 
his countenance seems to say, * he on-ly waits 
'till Miss Fer-rars will fa-vor him with the 
hon-or of her com-mands.' But then the re- 
collection of his habitual hatred to my whole 
family, comes across me. I remember the cold 
worldly maxims, by which he is probably 
guided ; one of the first of which you know is, 
not to interfere in other people's affairs : and 
whenever I would approach the antarctic re- 
gion that surrounds him, I am stopped by the 
ice, before I can get near enough, to pene- 
trate to the terra incognita^ (if such there 
be) of his sensibility. As for her Ladyship, 
if I ever venture to turn the conversation 
from Floss to what is more interesting to me, 
she yawns with affected weariness, or stares 
haughtily at me, with those insolent eyes I 
Heavens 1 that any one shonld call them fine ! 
Never bright, but when sparkling with envy, 
malice, or some bad passion ; and half the 
time dead and glassy, as the panes of a win- 
dow in a hazy morning. 1 would defy the 
most skilful pliysipguomist to determine whe* 

I 4 
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ther pride, indolence, or discontent, be the 
prevailing expression, that 

" Freezes o'er lUeir lifeless blue:" 

I used to complain of her behaviour last 
summer, but it is nothing to what she al'* 
lows herself now; for then at least I b^d 
friends—'* 

'^ And still shall have them," exclainied 
the kind-hearted Matilda — " Trust me, my 
Arbella, Heaven itself will raise up friends, 
who will interest themselves in your fate»" 

" Oh 1 let me have no cant from you, 
Matilda. I thought you were above it Yet 
sometimes I am half tempted to envy the 
different state of your statue nun; and to 
think, that if I could, like her, elevate my 
mind above the present scene, and do every 
thing with a view to please a superior Power, 
living m and for him alone, I might, in reli^ 
gion find a resource against all* the crosses 
and accidents of life; but still, there is a 
something to which my ''disinterested spirit 
cannot bend: for after all, you must own, 
that the ^nerally received notions, make it 
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an interested sort of affair : a matter of tral^ 
fic^ in which you do so many good works, in 
iiopes of so many blessings in return. 

*^ Have we not a higher incentive," replied 
Matilda, ^' in the certain satisfaction that at- 
tends the consciousness of being well-pledging 
in the eyes of that Being, who is at once tlie 
source of our every virtue and every blessing. 
He knows our limited powers, and that we 
are neither capable of conceiving infinity, nor 
endued with feelings lively enough to love, as 
we ought, the idea of his abstract perfections. 
He is therefore graciously pleased, that every 
exertion of goodness below, should be ac- 
cepted as an active proof of the grateful af- 
fection we bear to him, should be in reality 
the same." Yet, she continued, kindling into 
a beautiful enthusiasm, while her clasped 
hands, and eyes raised up to Heaven, 
evinced how sincerely and deeply she was 
interested in her subject ; " were this world to 
bound my hopes, were no future and higher 
reward extended to me, still, still it would 
be my happiness to obey him, serve him, 
love him : still nothing would equal the joy, 

15 
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(a joy which is in itself sufficient reward,) of 
.proving, as far as my imperfect nature would 
allow me, my gratitude to the sacred source, 
from which has flowed all the blessings I al*- 
ready possess." 

** Would I could feel like you! but you 
have set the matter before me, in a new point 
of view, and that is what I like. If vou can 
once prove to me, that my devotion is not 
interested — I cannot bear in any thing to 
.be thought interested — you will then find 
.me open to convictk)n. But when I apply 
to one of your elderly, cold, stiff, dogmatical 
people, who stop all questions they cannot 
answer, with an * It is so because it is so; 
* nothing farther can be said upon the sub- 
ject,* (now that always gives me a mind to 
gay n^ore Upon a subject,) ^ that cannot ad- 
mit a doubt' (which always tempts me to 
begin doubting,) ' Young ladies pretend to 
ask for a reason indeed !' * now in my time,' 
and so they go on, prozy, dozy. Ah Lud ! 
why will your very good people think it in- 
cumbent on them sometimes, to be so very , 
insupportable?" 
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; " Rather say," said Matilda, with a sigh, 
" why will your amiable and ingenuous spirits 
ever consent to resign the sweetest tonsola- 
tions of our nature, to wander into a laby- 
rinth of errors, from which they can gather 
no fruit but disappointment and despair." 
Matilda said this with an earnestness of man- 
ner, perhaps increased by perceiving that 
her friend, when deceived in some of her 
-hopes and views of life, she had turned to 
reading as a resource, had found in- Lord 
Torrendalc's extensive library, (where poison 
and its antidote lay side by side,) food for 
doubts and conjectures, which were sooner 
to be roused than laid asleep again. Anxious 
for the future as well as present welfare of 
Arbella, Matilda's uneasiness was the greater, 
as her modesty did not allow her to suppose 
herself capable of combating her opinions, 
or convicting her of her errors. Yet, to 
leave her in them was dreadful. 

While she stood revolving these ideas in 
her mind, Miss Ferrars suddenly looking at 
her watch, exclaimed, '' See how enchanting 
your converse is my Matilda; it has actualLtf 
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made me forget I had to dress to dine at 
Lord Heathcote's. This ivill be a fine theme 
for Lady Torrendale ; though I believe she 
vfovld really rather I^ always went neglected, 
than drest tolerably; for whenever I look 
well she seems to envy me. Oh here comes 
REAL BEAUTY ; you'll SCO how finely sbeMl 
show off;'' and Arbella« such was the happy 
versatility of her disposition, seemed in the 
idea of Lady Torrendale's * showing off,' ready 
to anticipate an enjoyment, and to forget it 
must be at her own«expence. 

" Not drest yet Mrss Ferrars," she said, 
with a haughty survey of her person, as she 
entered the room ; " perhaps you intend to 
go in that charming deshabille, and certainly/' 
she continued disdainfully, ^^ for one pos- 
sessed of such striking and undisputed ad* 
vantages of face and person, nothing can be 
more becoming/' 

On perceiving Matilda, she appeared 
almost ashamed of having indulged before 
her, in such an open display of temper; 
and approaching her with one of her most 
fascinating smiles, ^* You see bow I am 
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hurried, dear Miss Melbourne/' she said, 
'< but I hope I shall be able to spare one 
half hour to you. How are all at home, 
and how is Mrs. Melbourne arid her dear 
DUD ?" Now the dear nun Matilda knew to 
be the object of Lady Torrendale's most un- 
qualified aversion, whether it was, that in the 
saintrlike meekness and purity of Clara's 
aspect and manners, she read a tacit reproach 
to her own ; whether tlie serene happiness, 
that inhabited the bosom of the gentle re» 
duse, and shone forth oh her countenance, 
contrasted too painfully with the tumults of 
hers ; certain it is she had been heard to de- 
clare, " that Mrs. Melbourne would be tole- 
rable to visit, if it were not for her wearisome 
shadow :'* for her dislike of whom she gave 
one of her usual unanswerable reasons: 
" she had a something about her that some* 
how she did not like.'^ Matilda, however, re- 
plied with her customary frank* urbanity ; and 
regretted the circumstance that prevented her 
from having more of her Ladyship's company* 
Lady Torrendale recollecting a new manner 
by which she could indulge, unsuspected, the 
4nalignily of her disposition^ continued wit|j 
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^look in v^hichy though her eyes retained 
their wonted ^^ azure languish/' triumphant 
demons of pride and approaching vengeance 
revelled in her smile. 

" I ought to apologize to you Miss Mel- 
bourne for not having sooner sought you out. 
But, since our last meeting in town, such 
changes have happened that — you will excuse 
me, people will take things in their head you 
know ; I could not help thinking an interview 
would excite painful recollections in both. 
I am glad to find myself undeceived ; I was 
happy upon a recent occasion, to be con- 
vinced that other views already completely 
occupy your heart and thoughts." 

These words, which, plainly alluded to the 
obvious partiality of Sir Harold Melbourne, 
threw Matilda into the most painful confu- 
sion. She was unwilling Lady Torrendale 
should take up the belief, that she approved 
and encouraged her cousin's addresses ; yet 
she knew not hdw, consistently with pru- 
dence, completely to undeceive her. She 
ventured to say, " If you allude, Madam, 
to a circumstance, most disagreeable and 
distressirg to my feelings, that took place 
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lately at the Rocks, I must beg you will not, 
oa that account, give any credit to reporiSi 
.that are I assure you equally silly and ground* 
less." 

" I understand you," replied the Countess, 
with a glance of intelligence and mystery ; 
" I see you are anxious the affair should not 
be misrepresented to him, and your fears are 
reasonable. I give you my word he shall 
know, that whatever the world may say, you 
still retain the same sentinoieats. Poor Stratb- 
allan! I would have served him; and still, 
still I pity him." 

Here was an unforeseen perplexity, in 
which the arts of the Countess had involved 
the too-innocent Matilda. If she continued 
to deny her supposed engagements with Sjr 
Harold, she gave occasion to the mortifying 
conjecture, that she was actuated by a desire 
not to lose her hold upon the affections of 
one, who. ought to be considered as dead to 
her for ever. If she admitted it, she autho- 
rized a falsehood ; and one which it would 
be most unpleasant to her to have circulated. 
She replied, therefore, w ith an exertion of 
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spirit which the occasion rendered necessary : 
•* Lady Torrendale, there are circumstances, 
in which a^fFected delicacy becomes weakness. 
I must speak openly to you. You surely 
cannot mean to insinuate, in the presence of 
my friend, that I still continue to cherish a 
hope, which would make me in my own eyes, 
the lowest of the low ; because I contradict 
an idea which was founded upon miscon- 
struction, and in which I thought it my duty 
to undeceive you." 

" Good Heavens ! how warm. I did not say 
any thing so very shocking, did I ? 1 am 
sure all I meant was, that disagreeable re- 
ports might alarm the jealousy of that watch- 
ful friendship, is not friendship the word? 
which a certain gentleman professed he would 
ever retain for you. There is surely no harm 
in friendship, platonic friendship," she re- 
peated ; dwelling on the words with a sneer. 
" I thought it particularly well suited to the 
refinement of Miss Melbourne's ideas; and 
I am sure half my acquaintance preserve it 
for each other, without any manner of scan- 
dal. Ask the beautiful Miss Piers, if the 
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purity of her attachment to my Lord Heath- 
cote is ever questioned, because she had not 
quite as much fortune as a bump-backed 
ugly heiressi he lately married : or Lady Bar- 
bara Montravers, if the match made by her 
FEiEND the Duke of Arran, has diminished 
the * tender interest she takes ia his fate/ or 
the ^ pleasure she derives from ^ his conver- 
sation/ " 

While Lady Torrendale continue^ these 
malicious remarks, which derived their origin 
from the disappointment of her own views, 
in not having been able, by making Matilda 
her tool, to hurry the envied and bated 
Strathallan into a blameable step, Matilda 
continued in cool and silent dignity to gaze 
upon her, in such astonishment at her base- 
ness, that at length she compelled those 
haughty eyes to seek refuge on the ground ; 
and that cheek, albeit unused to the '' blusk^ 
ing'' mood, to acknowledge the innate supe- 
riority, of insulted virtue. 

" Oh, my dear, I shall pay for your hav- 
ing mortified her thus," Arbella whispered ; 
«s Miss Melbourne put an end to the dis« 
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cussion by seizing the first opportunity that 
afforded her a pretext, for taking leave, 
" I foresee a dismal half hour in the car- 
riage. Heigho!" she continued, following 
her friend with grievances as she went down 
stairs; " I am sure I go to dress with a 
heavy heart. One of Lady Torrendale's 
complaints against me, when we were first 
acquainted, was that my spirits were so high, 
I was unable to weep at sentimental novels, 
or tragedies. In that at least I am reformed ; 
for ncmy I am ready to cry any hour of the 
day or night she pleases. I go abroad, but 
I no longer feel the pleasure I used to do. 
The novelty is over ; yet the worst of it is, I 
could not now give up this way of life, though 
it so tires me. But thank God we have got 
you among us again! Come to me often, 
to help me to support it. What are you 
afraid of here ? — any vestiges of the past ? — 
any— ' ' 

** Peace, trifler ! Lady Torrendale calls 
you." 

" Oh, you need not fear them; your 
mildly-looking hero, your blue-eyed Strath- 
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allan, is not yet returned from his stormy 
isle." 

" Mine ! Oh, Arbella, this is too serious 
a subject to be sported with, and by you !" 
Matilda unwilling to show how deeply she 
was hurt, or to add to the distress of her 
well-meaning, but unthinking friend, found 
it still necessary to check a levity which, spite 
of the subduing power of sorrow and morti- 
fication, was ever tottering on the brink of 
indiscretion. / 

" True, true," said Arbella, recollecting 
herself; *^ I shall always be the same absurd, 
imprudent creature ; and almost deserve my 
fate. Adieu ! bright faultless Matilda ! you 
leave one, whom your persuasive reasoning 
has consoled, to go to friends that esteem 
and love you ; I leave a home I liate, to meet 
abroad with — misery !'* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Si spande al sole in faccia 

Nube talor cosi 
£ folgora e minaccia 

Sa Farido terrea 
Ma poi che in quella foggia 

Assai d'umori uni 

Tutta si scioglie in pioggia 
£ gli feconda il sen. 

Mbtastaiio. Il Rb Pastorx. 



xHE interest Matilda took in her friends 
"was not of that kind, which spends itself ia 
«^ords. She felt the injustice, the wrongs^ 
Arbella had experienced^ as her own ; and 
wished, vainly wished, to* afford her more ef- 
fectual assitstance. While she was relating 
to her mother, with all the earnestness and 
animation of youthful friendship, the pecu-» 
liarly distressing circumstances in which Miss 
Ferrars now found herself placed, she did 
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not notice the attentive sympathy, with which 
Sowerby, leaning on one end of his great 
knotted stick, listened to the recital ; now 
fiind then striking it with vehemence against 
the ground, as the story proceeded, and ex- 
claiming at times, " Poor thing! poor thing I 
it is plain she is an orphan. Is that the 
Miss Ferrars, Matilda, who one morning 
looked over the volume of Philosophical 
Transactions 1 was reading ?** 

" The same." 

*' I think she used to be with you at tfee 
Rocks ; but I never much minded her till that' 
day — very pleasant she was. I remember 
her coming another time to talk to me iabout 
conchology. She made no great hand of 
that; but on the whole, she was a very 
clever, smart, sensible, young woman : an4 
fthe, you say, is now. in a very unpleasant si- 
tuation; and all, originally, on account of 
that pitiful rascal, Stockwell." 

" It is so ; and she does not know how * 
to get that part of her property out of his 
bands.*' 
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" And Lord Torrendale, cannot he speak 
for her ? Does not he know how ?" 

" He has not yet offered. People are un- 
^villing to interfere in affairs of that kind ; he 
is not her guardian, and — " 

" That is so like your fine people. That 
man, I'll answer for it, has no more feeling 
than a stone post; and I protest, Matilda, 
I believe you are learning his prate. I am 
not her guardian either, and- I am not so 
young as I have been ; yet I should not mind 
the distance from this to London, when the 
question was to defend an innocent woman, 
and restore her right to her. I think I know 
law enough, at least, to frighten such a whip- 
per-snapper as Mr. Sam Stockwell. Do you 
appose (for after all I would not affront 
the fellow), that Torrendale would take it 
ill, if I, a comparative stranger, were yet 
from mere good-will, to offer ray services to 
a young lady who had placed herself in bis 
family." 

" Lord Torrendale, except where his fa- 
mily interests are concerned," replied Ma- 
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tilda, " is that cold, absent, abstracted being, 
that he would probably know and under* 
stand nothing of the matter, till he was told 
some day, that be had to congratulate 
Miss Ferrars, upon a happy turn in her 
affairs." 

'' Then I'll go," said Sowerby ; " I'll get 
the necessary information. But I must not 
go to Lady Torrendale's yet; the constant 
rioting, in which these ladies of fashion, as 
you call them, indulge, does not permit 
them to suffer themselves to be disturbed 
early, after the orgies t)f the preceding night.'* 

" Oh, you may go, iny dear Sir ; I hope 
Lady Torrendale's midnight revels, will not 
prev.ent her having the pleasure of seeing 
you," said Matilda, endeavouring to give him 
gently to understand, that the tremendous 
terms of reprobation against fashionable 
"levities, with which he came armed from his 
closet, would be better replaced by the niid-» 
^le style. 

Sowerby, notwithstanding his deep-rooted 
aversion to what he emphatically styled fine 
people, and among them, super-eminently to 
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fine hidiesi got the better of it so far, when 
there was a kind action to be done, as ac- 
tually to dress himself shave himself, and 
make his bow at Lady Torrendale's. It was 
a circumstance sufficiently remarkable in the 
character of this gentleman, that, in spite of 
his long-indulged antipathy to the habits of 
the great world, and the severe terms in 
which he never failed to speak of it, in com- 
pany with his private friends, yet he never 
was so inattentive as to hurt the feelings of 
any body, from a neglect of the established 
customs and ceremonies of life ; and on the 
few occasions in which he appeared in ge- 
neral isociety, always conciliated respect and 
good-will, by the propriety and dignity of hii 
demeanour^ 

Arbella received, with some of her best 
smiles, the knight-errant, who thus proposed 
to espouse her cause. He soon was master 
of every particular relating to her affairs ; 
and thus prepared, put himself in readiness 
to set off for London, with as mucW alacrity 
as if it were only the distance of a morning's 
ride ; or, as if he had not yet numbered fivi 

9 
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«nd twenty years. Before he bad gone one 
stage, he had the satisfaction to learn that 
Mr. Stockwell was arrived at bis house in thtf 

town of W , in Derbyshire ; so that he 

was not obliged to pursue his journey any 
farther, Mr. Stockwell was very civil, the 
mooient he heard a man of such consequence 
in the county, as Mr. Sowerby, of Cliff* 
den*down, wanted to speak to him ; and the 
lady, his mother, whispered him " as she 
was sure he was come to consult about stand* 
ing the next county election against Sir Harry 
Hah^brain; and advised him to seize the 
importumty of assuring him .of his vote and 
interest, and so securing a friend." Sam's 
face lengthened, however, when be found 
that Mn Sowerby ^vas come not to talk about 
political business, but upon the affairs of a 
certain cousin 'of his, named Arbella Fer- 
rars. He attempted to turn the interest in 
his own favour, by representing himself as a 
very ill used man, to whom his cousin had 
given ^ery en*couragement^ and had then 
jilted him, in the, most unprovoked and 
cruel mannen Mr.. Sowerby, however, giv* 

VOL. III. IC. 
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iiig hiai to understand that he was empbw^ 
«red by tte lady, to take what ^ps he 
thought proper towards the £nal arrange* 
nent of her affairs, immediately brought him 
to the poioty by asking htm, if he had not 
been entrusted with oertain sums of hers 
during her minority, which litiU remained to 
be accounted for. Seeing that StocJcwell 
turned pale, and was preparing an evasive 
answer, he, assuming his most authoritative 
toae and brow, assured him that all shuffling 
would be vain ; and that if he did not imme- 
iliately give him an account of that part of the 
yoang lady's fortune, which remained in bis 
bands, he was determitied to proceed with 
him to the utmost rigour of the law. 

^' I have my proofs, Sir,'* added be, " and 
you know I neither value trouble nor ex- 
pence; what I think, I'll aay; and what I 
x^ay^ JVW do :" continued be, striking his &iek 
club stick with increased vehemence Into the 
ground. 

Overcome by the elocjjuence of Mr* Sow* 
eriyy, or bis stick ; and recollecting that bis 
knowledge of law exceeded that of most 



tountry geflflemcH; and that he was not 
more remarkable far his pertinacity, in puiv 
suing whatever scheme he had once entered 
^pon, than for the discermnent and ability 
by which he provided for its stKxess, Sam*i 
coantenaace solteued in exact proportion as 
that of his opponent** grew gruffer ; and h^ 
declared in his mildest tone of voice, " that 
"be had never intended his pretty cousin the 
least harm; that he was engaged in some 
commercial speculations^ which^ to be sure, 
would have made it convenient to him to re* 
tain a stnall sum, belonging to her, for a short 
time in his bands ; that such trifles were lia 
great matter between friends and relations ; 
but since she was in a hurry for i^ and no 
doubt the had her reasons/ he continued^ 
glancing at Sowerby^ *^ I am ready this n)c>- 
menft to settle with you, Sir^ and account f(9r 
-every penny that ever p«ssad through my 
-hands/' ; * 

Tbb was exactly what Sowetfrf wished ; 
and beeoncluded >the deMed s^tleinent wi|b« 
out delay* And no^^ as 4BiDtioos as Mf . 
«$toc)(9^1 to dismbs* the fouMems, beretuimd 
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pleased and triumphant at the success of hU 
mission to Woodlands. The very important ser- 
vice he had rendered her, made bim a most wel- 
come visitor to Arbella, whp felt her restored 
consequence, in the manner of every ij^divi- 
dual around heh Even Lady Torrendala 
condescended, kindly taking her by the hand» 
to say, *^ she was truly happy matters had 
been settled somehow, to Miss Fierrars satis* 
faction;" while Arbella, delighted with the 
present, could already laugh at her past 
uneasinesses ; and, speaking of her cousin's 
bad conduct with more than foreign levity, 
" hoped, that poor Sam bad -not- been 
•obliged to sell out stock at a great loss^ <oa 
,ber account." 

/ The interest with which this affair bad in^ 

.fpired Sowerby, brought him insensibly to 

abate of his( disliketo visiting at Lady Tf rren- 

|dAlQ>. . Hc5 Mras ^ure -there to njeet the lagrec- 

able Miss Ferrars ; and, as their ctiniersa- 

lion often turned upon serious topics Matilda 

hoped her respettod friend .might iContribntie 

to wean Arbc& bom those vain and dai^- 

iTQus speculatboSi which she had . prigioidiy 
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idcpted, rather from too little than too much 
examiuation. No one could be better quali- 
fied than Mr. Sowerby for such an undertak* 
ing^ as be joined, to faith unshaken, confirmed 
by reason, and enlightened by philosophy, ar- 
gument that convinces, and eloquence that 
persuades. Armed with such weapons, he 
easily led back the fair wanderer to that up-> 
ward path she had quitted; and^ in return, 
the grateful smiles and large Ckcassian eyes 
of the lovely orphan, 



** Negri, vivaci, di dolcc fuoco ardent! 






sometimes recalled his thoughts to that world 
which he had, in spleen and resentment, re- 
nounced. 

" Well, it is not such a ba4 world after 
all," Arbella .exclaimed, " I am not near so 
much out of humour with it since I have 
recovered my fortune." 

" Did I not tell you,'* said Matilda kindly, 
" not to despair, 

*^ For friends in all the aged youll meet, 
And loters in tbe young/' ' 

X 9 
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^' AyBf and lovers in those who are not 
young too; for my ancient Damon nibbles 
the bait most delightfully/' 

'' Have a care how you indulge yourself 
at the ex pence of Mr. Sowerby," Miss Mel- 
bourne resumed;, ^' I will not suffer my 
friend to be trifled with/* 

''Why, there's unreasonableness i She nill. 
neither have him herself^ nor let others try. 
This dear creature is always in such terriUe 
alarm lest I should metamorphose an Jb\ R. St 
into an A. S. S. and really an air and figure 
like Mr. Soucri»y s, is a serious temptation 
to an exercise of the transforming powers ia 
a young lady verging on th^ desperaticn of 
- — tivo and twenty — but to set your mind at 
rest, I assure you I mean him no harm: 
only, after the signal service I^ has ren- 
dered me, it would be very ungrateful, you 
know, not to repay hina with one of my best 
curtsies !" 

Matilda had vieured with pleasure the be- 
ginning of Sowerby's partiality for her friend, 
as believing it might contribute to eticrease his 
happmess. It was only an intimate know- 
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kige of that friend's disposition, and a fear 
that he might be led into a painful error by 
her thoughtless vanityi that induced a wish 
in her to obtain a knowledge of the real in- 
tentiond of one, whom she justly considered 
as a pleasing and generous girl, but as a dan* 
gerous and finished coquette. 

Her real intentions ! Arbella scarce knevir 
them herself. Forced, at length, by the 
neglect and silence of months, unwillingly 
to admit the conviction of Spencer's indiffer*^ 
ence ; mortified at home, and uneasy abroad^ 
she bad sought that admiration, which was 
now become necessary to her existence, evea 
iu lier intercourse with Sowerby: just as licr 
feelings had been grated by the desertion of 
the Major, whose suit was agreeable to her 
vanity at least, he had stept in, and by th^ 
interest he had taken in what concerned her, 
bad restored her, in a degree, to that self-^ccm- 
placency she had lost : but she had reflected 
little upon the probable consequences of her 
p3*esent behaviour; when she was roused 
from this state of supine indifference, by Uie 

k4 
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more watcbfal Countess. She wiis sittlRg 
whb her at work) humming 

^* Uo peu d'amour, un pea de soin, 
Mene sQUYent im coeur bico loin," 

« 

her thoughts^ perhaps^ far distant from the 
object on which she was engaged ; when she 
Was awakened from a deep reverie, by Lady 
Torrend ale's carelessly observing, 

** Sowerby is grown very attentive to you ; 
I declare his visits are quite pleasant He is 
to conversable, and comes in and out so fa- 
miliarly, and so sociably — and so — like a 
tame cat !'* 

« Her Ladyship tossed back her head as she 
finished this anticlimax, in a drawling indo* 
lent manner ; and smiled as if she thought 
she had said the most obliging thing in the 
world. Arbella laughed. 

"' Nbw be so good as to ww-laugh all that 
Again ; for I never was more serious in my 
life." 

Another long silence— at length Lady Tor* 
rendale etclaioiedi 
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^' Well, Miss Ferrars, when is it to be P*^ 

" When is what to be, Madam ?*' 

" Your marriage with Mr. Sowerbv, to be 
sure ; you don't Suppose, child, Ihj^t you are 
to read Paley, and drink coffee with him all 
your life, without proceeding a% farther." 

" Hut why such hurry. Madam, what 
foundation have you to suppose—?** 

" I have A-ery good foundation," her La- 
dyship replied^ " here is what I received/ 
she contitiued, holding out a letter from Mr. 
Sowerby, '^ this morning. I am sure nothing 
can be more handsome than his proposals ; 
and if you are not of the same opinion, this 
is the last time i shall ever trouble myself in 
your affairs/* 

'^ Bless me how sudden, what have I 
brought myself to ?** exclaimed Arbelta, 
clasping her bands in amazemeat, *^ I am 
sure I never thouglit I gave him tlie least en- 
couragement : will your Ladyship be so good 
as to tell tiim so, and to-*-'* 

'* Indeed 1 shall tell him no such thing; 
your behaviour is growing the conversation 
of all circles. Miss Ferrars, \ shall not 
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MfkVsX you iDr treating another ^ntleman dis- 
honourably ; I thought to have had that af- 
fm of, Mr. Slockwell forgot^ by estaUbhing 
you handsomely from under my protection ; 
1 cultivated Sir Harpld Melbourne solely, 
positively solely on your account; and you 
Jet^his little cousin (vho is nobody nmv) carry 
himoff/' 

" Not my fault, not my fault," replied 
ArbcUa, ^i;hc^ in snip-snap dialogue, had 
become quite a match for her Ladyship, '^ if 
things were as I wish, all tiie men would 
worship me, and me alone." 

'* Well, now you have a better opporto- 
nity, and if you let it slip, I shall think my* 
self very unfortunate in producii^ a young 
lady wjjho is so much her own enemy. What 
is it you dislike in Scmerby ? Perhaps yoo'd 
prefer a gay officer! How long do you think 
this game is to last? I am already quite 
•aweary of takii^ you out ; last night, at Lord 
Heathcote'sy you cannot think how. <aiuch you 
.were found fault with." \ 

^* In what Madam?** 

'' Oh^ in every tlungl |yoo want a certain 
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*tkHfmil^ngf an indescribable tact ; your pet* 
ticoftk wfts too loDg ; jou r b<Miy was too sbinrt ; 
you had oa ooe of tfaose vile narrow trains 
seven miles and a half long» of the last cen* 
turj ; in short, yoa V^e looked upon by the ^ 
vfhGie circle with disdain.** 

<< Very pro^^ably. Madam, very |M'oba« 
kly/' said Arbella, ciHnposedly going cm with 
ber work ; for she was not so ignorant of her 
Ladyship's manf^rs, as not tm know that this 
insuUiag discourse was all, a manceavfe; ' by 
which to provoke ber to declare she jfould 
accept any proposals that would separalo 
tbeni. 

'' If k w'ere, a beautiful girl» iadeed, like 
Mm MuUins, or Miss Piers, for ijitstance/' 
pursued tibe Lady, ve:ied that h^ reiniM*ks had 
ni>t produced ^^ more pas^onate answer, 
^ one Hiigbt overtook little errors of beha^ 
viour, for the credit of producing so loteTy 
a treatuFC ; but in one who would not be fit 
to be* show girl in a miltiner^s shop ; yet still 
beauty one would not insist upon ; few, few 
indeed," cojitinued ber Ladyship, drawing 

up and glancing »t the mirror, '^ possess real 

K 6 



beauty; hpt then, the graces, which wevf 
fine might command— yoo want t«ste***-yoii 
want air — yon hardly know how Co come into 
•a roorn/' 

'' Perhaps not, Madana." repKed Arbetta, 
rising with a quiet dignity, ** but you ishaU 
at least see I know bow to go iMit of one : 
flo leaving your Ladyship to recover your 
temper at leisure, I have the honour of wialw 
ing you a very good morning. ** 

*' And so Miss Ferrars, after all her fine 
sche[|^ of h\ut ribbons and coronet^' is 
going to take iqp with Mr* Spwerby, the vir- 
tuoso, at last. A fine ending, isn*t it Mm 
liautenviUeP'* 

Tlie X^dy who made this remark was not 
very distant from the truth. Arbella (wtiA 
herself emangled in a net of her own weav« 
ing ; fi*9i;n which it was diflicult with honour 
tp extricate liersel£ She shrunk from, the 
imputation of wilful deceit,, which the Coun* 
tess had so maliciously attemjpted to fix upon 
Iyer* She compinred tl)e possession of splendour ( 
and independence at Clifden-down, to the* 
unpleasantness, and com|Mira|i«e iasignil»»< 
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casQee of her ntuation at ^Woodlands. She 
feared to be ungpatbAil ; 5he wished to be 
just At length, her resolution vfai taken: 
and she hastened to confirm the report, Ma* 
tuda; bad already beard, of her intentions. 
Perhaps, aueh was her surprise and agitation 
at moments, in eontenvplating the alterhaiive 
to which she was reduced, to hear Matilda 
confinn the reaifty Of those intentions to Her- 
self, ** Your predictions are verified,'* she 
said, " you see "your friend at length caught 
in the labyrinth of coquettes ; but what cdWd 
I do?*' she continued, replying to Miss MeU 
boarae'k silence ; and, as if trying to recon- 
cile herself by every argument, to the pro- 
jected change. " The slave of circumstances, 
birth, and consideration, are of absolute ne-* 
cessity in my choice. It is still more cir* 
cumscribed, from the character attributed to 
me by the malice of the world, which has 
already accused mc of deceiving Major 
O'liira, as well as my cousin, though you 
know it was not I who first — and now if I 
dismiss a third gentleman — besides," she 
added; still interrupting herself, '^ such ia 
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my peeulisr w^Ey of thinJiiiig, I could not 
marry a man with the tei»per, the mamerSy 
and the person of an aogeU on vbom Lady 
.Torreiulale, and her set| might think tbej 
had a right, from the difference of situation^ 
to look down* Now Clifden-*down is a charm* 
ing pli^^e, and has cai^abiUtiefl^ as Whistler^ 
the uphojl^terer, used to say^ folly equal to 
Woodlands; which, u rider the ttirection of 
a clever woman; — Heayens! if a prophet 
had told me a year ago that — well, after all, 
A^ Sowerby is a man of wQrth-*^a man of 
sense* — a man of reading—- Heigbo ! I won* 
der where i^ Spencer Fitssroy all this time F' 
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CHAP. IX. 



The rock untouched vnsa hard- and co}4j 
The stricken flUitits fii^s betmyed.^ 

XORD STRAyorORO'S CilJiOXKSi 



4> 

4> 



oPENCER jitzroy wa% at t^at moment, 
at no great distance. . He bad been for some 
days quartered, with a small detachment, in 
a town in. the neighbourhood. They were 
OQ a recruiting expedition; a business for 
which he was always selected ; to win over 
every man, and to subdue every woman, by 
his eloquence, or hh arts, being alike the 
object of his ambition. Having now nobody 
that interested him at Woodlands, and being 
besides engaged in the prosecution of some 
desi^s, which he knew Lord TorreodaleV 
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pride^ or his principle^ would lead him to 
disapprove, be had not deemed it necessary 
to announce his arrival to the family; and it 
might have continued unknown to them, for 
some time longer, if ian accidental meeting 
bad not led to the discovery he was most de- 
sirous to prevent 

It happened, that as the usual party was 
assembled around the breakfast table, con- 
sisting of Lord and Lady Torrendale, Miss 
Ferrars, Miss Swanley, the two Springs, and 
Major O'Hara, who had again become very 
^ssiduous at Woodlands, the poet Alcasus 
replied to Lady Torrendale's incessant de- 
mand for news, that Sir Harold Melbourne 
was now tlie happiest of men ; for that he 
liad Just discovered the whole of the precious 
tessellated pavement, of which he hadshewa 
them a part. " Your Ladyship may, theic- 
fore, soon expect an invitation,** he conH- 
nucd, '* artd a grand breakfast at least** 

** I hate a grand breakfast; then he will 
have time to collect the Saplings — an^ ^^ 

Crossbrooks— and the Musmaves— and ^the 

• - • '^ ^ • 

EvertJres, and aU the quizzes wilti» fel^ 
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miles of him; had we not better surprise 

him?" 

" With all my heart,** resumed the Bard ; 
as if he were the only person to be consulted 
on the occasion ; ^' and I'll tell you bow we 
will have it : Lord Tovrendale and the three 
ladies in the barouche, the Major and I will 
drive, and the gentlemen, not so engaged^ 
can accompany the ladies on horseback. 
What say you, my Lord, how do you like 
that?" clapping Lord Torrendale familiarly 
on the shoulder to awaken his attention. 

His Lordship looked at the iPoet in some 
surprise, but contented himself with remor^ 
ing, in silence, the hand thus unceremont« 

a 

ously placed upon hira. 

" What say you, Contessa,'* continued 
Alcaeus, no way disconcerted, **Tq morrow 1 
Next day ! * Eccami & ccnni suoi.' '' • 

•* Dear heart ! how pleasant it wiU be ;'* 
cried George Spring, * I'm sure Vm ready, 
horse or foot, what you will ; and I do flatter 
myself with being a pretty good horsemani 
though I never was at the memgerk^^ 
. ^^ There's nothini; on earth I like so mucV 
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aaid tbe &^ajor^ ^^ as those rural parties and 
that sort of thing. I remember in Ireland, 
I mean, I Mve been told, in that country, 
they make the pleasantest excursions from 
DMblinonjauBting-cars.'* 

'' And in jingles and noddies," interrupted 

*' No, Mr. Spring, neither in jingles nor 
in noddies but on jaunting-cars to the water- 
fidls at Powerscourt, and to Carton, and to 
thp. Dargle, and to the rocks of Bullock, 
and—'* 

. *' The rocks of Bullock, ** Aloeus slowly 
repeated, as if be had a great mind to be 
impertinent. 

" I will try to give your Ladyship an idea 
pf one," continued Major O'Hara, turning 
\m back on the Poet ; and, addressing him- 
self solely to Lady . Torrendale, he began 
very busily building up,^ in toast, the forhi 
pf this singular carriage ; but, after drrang- 
ing and deranging several pieces, without 
^Wg abl^i even with the assistance of a 
apoon ' for a trowel, to give an idea of tbe 
Cijuipage be wished to describe, he suddenly 
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tjiFCw down tlie whole, exclakningi " Oh 
faith, I'll never make you understand it^ if 
I set about explaining it to you ; but I'U try, 
by and bye, what I can do!'* 

At dinner, tiie Major, after the cloth was 
removed, produced a model of an Irish 
jaunting car, so perfect in all its parts, that 
Lady Torrendale, who^ Imd never seen any 
thing of the kind before, was cluitc enchanted 
vhh it. She was never tired running it up 
and down the table. Alcjeus compared it 
to Madame de Montespan's fillagree equi- 
page, drawn by mice, M'hich bit her pretty 
white fingers, as she led it^along. 

" Dear ! how delightful ! here; is a place 
for the provisions, and every thing. Posi- 
tively,'' cried Lady Torrendale, " I will go 
to the Rocks on a jaunting-car. Do you not 
think. Major, that such a thing as a jaunting- 
car could be procured r" 

" Possibly not ; but if your Ladyship will 
honouir me with your commands^ I will en- 
]gage to make them undei*stand what I mean ; 
and to get one finished for you in a very 
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tfhort tinic — Miss'Ferrars shall assist us with 
her opinion.*' 

Arbella bowed coldly — " I am a very 
indifferent judge of equipages, Sir.'* 

But Lady Torrendale seized the idea wth 
avidity. " Dear Major let it be begun to- 
morrow, I long to form the pa:rty; and we 
will make it a pic nic." 

** Or, as they call it here, a gipsey 
party !'* said Sappho, " The very thing ! 
jours shall be a gipsey party.** 

" If so,** returned Alcaeus, " how shall 
we adorfe our Gipsey Countess ?** 

" No, no, flatterer ; you know youth is 
necessary to become such scenes and cos- 

« 

iume, as that character requires.** 

The expected compliment was not omitted 
in return to this observation. '* Lady Tor- 
rendale going on a gipsey party in a jaunt- 
ing car r* repeated the Earl, with accent 
ominous. 

'* And why not, my Lord? it makes no 
difference in our arrangements; tbeire will 
lie foora for you too." ' 



'* Oh, for a dozen if you please;^' inter?* 
rupted the Major. 

" Not for me, Lady Torrendale, you 
know m^ opinion upon such sort of excur- 
sions is unalterable." 

« 

"^ I know it is ; and that if you would 
sometimes alter a little, I should like you 
much the better for it." Lady Torrendale 
looked round unconcernedly ; careless of the 
opinion of the circle, upon this open decla- 
ration of her indifference for her husband.: 
while ArUella, perceiving her Ladyship in- 
capable of blushing, looked down and blushed 
for her. 

" Do you think. Lady Torrendale,'^ re- 
sumed bis Lordship, " that such an expedi- 
tion is exactly suited to the dignity of your 
cha^p^cter?'* 

"Dignity of characterT* This expression 
seemed the signal for universal gaiety among 
her Ladyship's favourite groupe. Lord Tor- 
rendale, having given his opinion, said no 
more. *♦ I wHlgq," said her Lady^ship, whoee 
first ebuUitioji of spirit had subsided into spl* 
len resistance : '^ and h shall be in the man* 
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ner first proposed. I will go," she conti^ 
nued| fixing her eyes obstinately on the 
table, to avoid meeting those of her Lord — 
«* I'll go, I'll go, ni certainly go.'' 

** You SHALL go, Madam,'' said Alcaeus, 
1}0wing with obsequious devotion ' to— the 
mistress of the house. The resolution was 
carried. 

Major O'Hara, empowered by the Coun- 
tess, immediately begun his pleasing task; 
and, it was not to be doubted, but that t\io 
happy combination of Hibernian ingenuity 
with English patience, would soon produce 
a vehicle such as the roads of Derby had 
not lately witnessed. When it was finished, 
Xord Torrendale was found the only seceder, 
and his place was well supplied by some 
lively damsels, who had been added to the 
part}', all eager as goddesses could be to 
mount a car ; but as the happy moment ap- 
proached, the Countess began to indulge in 
some of her usual misgivings and apprehen- 
sions. *' Do you really think, Alcceus, it 
\win hold up. Heavens! if it should prove 
wet! and we have nothing to defend us 

1 
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eigainst it as in a barouche — do not you see 
a little cloud? no, now it is fine again — no, 
there is the cloud. It is a delightful morn* 
ing, a perfectly Italian sky, replied Alcsbus. 
You remember Major, Virgirs beautiibl de- 
scription : 

^ Evandrum ex humiles tectus lux suscitat alm4.'* 

The Major iTowed^ and smiled assent 'in si» 
lence ; while Arbella answered for him in t 
whisper, 

" Ma foiy s'il m'en souvient, il ne in^eii souvient j 

guere/* 

" It was just such a day,** resumed the pbet^ 
" that I once took an excursion tOsSome of the 
charming spots in the environs of Naples. 
Being a tolerable Italian scholar, and no dis- 
agreeable companion, I was recommended to 
my Lord Stare, in his last little continental 
trip, ^it was just before the war Woke ouf, 
and thoiigh so very young, my lord honorel 
me with the preference,) I remember we had 
Prince Pappagallo with us. The swn had 
just risen above the sea, and illuminated thi 
bay of 
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. ** There, Mr. Spring," exclaiincd Sappho, 
-** settle the order of march) and that will 
save us a great deal^ abdut ^ gilding the 
eastern hemisphere,* *' 

The Major took this trouble off his hands : 
indeed ever since the car had been completed, 
so elegantly, under his inspection, every thing 
was referred to his management and controul 
It was to be a complete gipsey party ; they 
irere to take their dinner in some romantic 
spot, near the Rocks ; and then to proceed 
lo examine the antiquities at Sir Harold*s. 
They had a gipsey jack ; and the Major, in 
^rder to diversify the entertainment, by add- 
ing to their dishes, liad besides undertaken 
to show them how to make the ^' most fa- 
mous dish in the world," whicli Alcoeus de- 
clared he bad certainly the best right to un- 
derstand, as it was commonly called '' Irish 
•tew," but to which the Major would only 
jyrefer Us claim, under the appellation of 
"** soldier*s harica" 

Arbella. lightly jumped into one of the seats 
9i this novel vehicle, and declared she had 
never felt herself so pleasantly situated in her 
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life. Yet, as she took a second survey of thq 
whole, she cpuld hardly forbear a whispered 
*^What would Spencer say?*' An attempt 
was made to put Sappho and Alcasus back 
to back, but, though the poet instantly pro- 
tested, he thought it a much more advan- 
tageous situation for any one with Miss 
Stanley, than being placed vis^a-vist he could. 
Dot be brought to relish even this degree of 
proximity; and Miss De Courcy having takeii 
his place, it was at length agreed, that as tl^ 
ladies were sufficient to occupy the seats of 
the carriage, the two gentlemen should take 
their horses; while the post of driver, of 
which no one seemed very ambitious, was 
conceded to George Spring, With this, Lady 
Torrendale declared herself quite satisfied. 
Arbella said something about Governor 
Thicknesses monkey postillion, but George 
cracked his whip, and was, perhaps, the hap- 
piest of the whole party. 

Her Ladyship, though drest with apparent 
simplicity, to suit the title she at present as- 
sumed, had yet taken care to set off m 
much as possible the attractions she still pos* 

VOL. in, L 
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Bessed. The large liat, that on one side com* 
pletely shaded her face, served to soften her 
faded features; while a bunch of poppies 
and corn flowers, disposed with taste upon 
it^ prevented its having that unadorned ap- 
pearance, which is only favourable to ex- 
treme youth and beauty. She was, however, 
scarcely seated on the vehicle, when she ex- 
claimed, " What is to defend us froui the 
heat ! Mr. Spring, run in directly and fetch 
us parasols, or I give up the party — Heavens ! 
who would think of going without parasols 
such a day as this.*' Every thing being pro- 
cured, according to the desire of the Coun- 
tess, they at length set forward. Mars and 
Apollo, in the shape of Major O'Hara and 
Alcaeus, bearing them company on horseback, 
ttnd seeming determined to be very entertain- 
ing, and to relieve the tediousness of thq 
yoad, by agreeable discourse. The fineness 
of the day produced remarks upon the 
country. 

»* I doubt Major,'* said AIcdbus, " if in 
any part of Ireland, even in the delightfiil 
county of Wicklow, you have finer prospects 
than these." 
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** I," said the Major, " I never was in 
Ireland; that is to say, not since I was quite 
a little boy." 

'^ How then do you take care of your 
estate ?" said Alcaeus, maliciously, " Oh ! I 
leave every thing to be managed by the 
agent|" he replied; and quickly turning the 
conversation to the object of their present 
expedition, this led to a discourse on ruin.s 
and antiquities in general; the Major had 
once visited Italy, and seen the ruins of 
Aome. " They were very neat, faith," he 
paid, " I saw them in company with a very 
pleasant set of fellows, that were among the 
English, resident there at that time. We had 
the luck to be tliere, after the tombs of the 
Scipios had been discovered ; those famous 
fellows—so we made a party to go and see 
them — ithere were five of us; Lord Uov, 
and Lord Riot, Jemmy Ferguson, and Cc- 
ionel Reginald Lionhart, and myself." 

^* Scipio's tomb ! deUghtftil." cries the eii- 
tbusiastic Arbella; '^ do tell mc^ Maj )r, about 
ScipiO'S tomb." 

" It was a broiling hot day like this," con* 

L 2 
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tinued the Major, -" and when we had got to 
it we were cursedly tired ; so 1 made them 
all sit down in a little green spot, at some 
distance from the vaults ; and we took out 
our provisions, among which was the finest 
Westphalia hams; but afterwards — ^' 

** Go on,'' said Arbella impatiently. 

" Afterwards, when we had feasted on the 
hams, we found ourselves confoundedly thirsty; 
so Lord Riot produced some of their maw- 
Ivish Italian wine, from Tarentum, or Brun- 
dusium, or some such place I think he said ; 
which he wanted to persuade us was the 
finest in the world." 

*' Well, well," pursued Arbella. 

" Well, when 1 had let them surfeit them- 
selves with that flat 5tufF, at length I pro- 
duced some bottles of fine genuine claret, 
such as they drink in Ire — , such as is drunk 
at Bourdeaux, I mean, and I made them all 
confess, in full bumpers to the memory of 
the Scipio gentlemen, that good, neat claret, 
was worth all the Tarentine, and all the Fa- 
lernian, that ever was tasted, by Jove/' 
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" But the tombs — did not you visit the 
tombs," asked Arbella, who had expected a 
differenl termination of the account, and 
thought the merits of the claret might have 
been decided elsewhere. 

" Oh the tombs were not worth seeing-— 
a parcel of rubbish — we did not go in — be- 
sides it was growing late, and wc began get- 
ting together our horses and mules, for we 
were engaged in the evening to a conceit, at 
Prince Belmontes." 

Alcaeus, who, according to good custom, 
instead of listening to what was said, had been 
waiting for a pause, in order to put in some- 
thing which he thought better, of his own, 
observed, " the tomb of the warriors, after all, 
creates an interest much allayed by painful 
feelings of regret ; it is to that of the poet, 
without whose aid all their honors would 
crumble into dust, that posterity approaches, 
with unmingled reverence and delight, sucli 
were my sensations, when, during my resi- 
dence at Naples, I visited Virgil's tomb! 
'twas evening, for you know the words of our 
enchanting bard^ 

t 3 
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** If thou would'st view fair Melrose right. 
Go visit it by the pale moon light.'' 

" Yes, Mr. Spring, but remember you arc 
at Naples, not at Melrose now, said Sappho, 
and pray spare us quotations from your fa- 
vorite poet, a propos de bottes'' 

" It was by moonlight," pursued Alcffius, 
" that to visit this awful ruin Me scaled the 
heights of Pausilippo. You know^ ladies, that 
the edifice which was once Virgil's tomb, is 
now often converted into a place of retire- 
ment for banditti ; it- wds a scene ivelJ suited 
to their dreadful purposes; the uncertain 
light, broken by great masses of shade, 
faintly showed the moss and ivy, with which 
the ruin was overgrown ; the bat flapped bis 
wings — the owl screamed -i-and it seemed as 
if the spectre of the poet was wandering about 
the deserted abode — suddenly we noticed a 
confused noise of voices, and lights within 
the tomb — as wc advanced a flash of steel — " 

^' Oh my God," cried Sappho, clasping 
her hands together, and gasping as if struck 
with sudden dismay. 

" You conceive my situation," continued 
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Alcffius, delighted with the idea of having 
made even his fair enemy acknowledge tiic 
force of his descriptive powers. 

" Oh gracious," added Sappho, heedless 
Qf his remark ; " after all, we have forgot the 
ginger- beer." 

" I see how wrong I was, in supposing it 
possible to interest a female mind in any 
thing touching or elevated," said the poet, 
darting a glance of rage at MissSwanley: 
while Arbella, who knew that Sappho had 
affected a want of enthusiasm on this occa- 
jion, to vex her brother poet, sat silently 
enjoying the scene. For some time after, 
Alcaeus continued sullen, leaving the fiel4 
clear to the Major ; or only interrupted hina 
with some snarling remark. 
. *^ We lived very pleasantly -at Rome," con- 
tinued O'Hara, " and often made excursions 
to Tivoli to breakfast, and see the w ater- 
falls." 

" But did you never go to visit the foun- 
tain of the nymph Egeria?'* interrupted 
Alcaeus, **Then you lost a thing much better 

1.4 
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worth seeing ; every one knows the waterfalls 
ofTivoli." 

" Have you seen, Lady Torrendale, the 
model of the Pantheon/' resumed JMajor 
O'Hara, affecting not to notice him, " I 
assure you it can give you no idea of the 
original — nor of the Coliseum ! we were de- 
lighted with the Coliseum." 

" But I dare say you did not visit the 
convent Cuiet, within-side," observed the 
tetchy poet. 

" No, what the the devil did we care for 
convents?" 

" Then you saw nothing," resumed Al* 
caeus. 

" Saw nothing ; I saw the Vatican, before 
it was stripped by the French ; saw the 
Apollo, the Torso, the Laocoon." 

" But you did not go into the library." 

'• No, we did not care much about that — 
what was there to be seen ? nothing but 
books !•' 

" Then you saw nothing/' 

" We went next to St. Peter's." 

" But did you go to San Pietro in Vincolar** 

'' No." 
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'^ Then you saw nothing/' 

" We had the good fortune to be there on 
Good Friday night, when it was illuminated.*^ 

*^ The illumination of the churches at 
Naples," resumed the obstinate Alcaeus, " are 
much finer — if you did not spe them you saw 
nothing/' 

" Yes, I saw something," replied the 
Major, whose Hibernian determination to 
" keep never minding," was at length shaken 
by the pertinacious buzzing of this little im- 
portunate gad-fly of Parnassus. ^ 

** I saw an impertinent whipper-snapper, 
^ho, wherever I went, wanted to persuacj^ 
me I had better have been some where else/» 

" Oh probably some French Abb6, or Ita- 
lian Cicerone; they are very troublesome," oli- 
served Alcaeus, who, whether he possessed 
talents, had at least the same regard fpr per^ 
sonai safety, as his namesake of ancient i;e« 
nown, and therefore prudently chose, not tq 
understand the insinuation thrown out by the 
mani-of-war j from that ^period he let him 
finish his narration unmolested : he conti* 
nucd, 

V 5 



*' I assure 5'ou Miss Ferrars, it is the very 
grandest ceremony in our — in their religion 
I mean, when the dome of the Vatican 
church appears one cross of light, and when 
we — when they kneel down, and the Pope 
bestows his benediction. Oh, by Jove it is 
the finest, most impressive thing. Oh, by Ju* 
piter you can have no idea." 

" No idea," muttered Alcaeus, " what a 
Veiy convenient figure in a description, for 
people who have no ideas themselves. It 
saves them such a quantity of trouble." 

How much farther he would have ventured 
to push bis animadversions, is uncertain; for 
they were now arrived at a pretty romantic 
ftpot, sufficiently near " The Rocks," where 
it was unanimously agreed, the party had 
better alight, and spread their rural meal, 
oh the verdant carpet beneath them. A cot- 
tage at a very little distance was inhabited 
by an old couple, who could supply them 
with whatever was wanting, for the complete 
comfort of the mestt. The scene, a little hol- 
low, formed beneath the shaggy brow of a 
hil]| overhung with coppice wood^ was suf- 



£ciently sylvan and picturesqoe, and mii$ de« 
clared by Alcaeus, first to remind him of the 
Sybil's cavei and then of the grotto of the 
nymph Egeria; and by the Major to be " the 
very thingL*' 

'* One may perceive Alca&us's intercourse 
with the nymph Egeria/' said Sappho, " by 
the wisdom that penetrates through the most 
trifling observation he utters." 

^* And Sappho proves her relationship to 
the Sybil," Alcag,us retorted, " for if most of 
her works were burnt, shoot ine if any odd 
volume of them would not, like that lady's, 
be of equal value, with the whole." 

** How insufferable that young pedant 
grows," Sappho whispered to Arbella, " al- 
ways bringing in his reading, or his travels^ 
without minding whether any one cares for 
either." 

" I am never placed by him," that young 
kydy replied, " without envying Petrarch's 
art, by which »J>e professed himself able, 
when in company with the most disagreeable 
person, by the mere force of ima^iaation^ 
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to transform him into the onCi whose pre-^ 
sence he most desired/* 

** Then would the poet shine a bold dra- 
goon, I fear," resun>ed Sappho.^ 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when a 
noise of horsemen was heard near the spot ; 
and a moment afterwards, three gentlemen 
in officers uniform rode up, the foremost of 
whom gracefully acknowledging the faireif 
part of the company with a military salute, 
was immediately recognized by them to be 
Spencer Fitzroy. These gentlemen bad set 
out that morning from the town of——, 
about ten miles distant, to see the famous 
tessellated pavement. One of the officers, 
having undertaken to shew his two compa«* 
nions a short cut to the Rocks, had brought 
them about half-a-mile out of their way, and 
seeing a party of ladies and gentlemen as^ 
sembled beneath the shade of the wooded 
hill, that overhui^ the side of that wild apd 
romantic road, they ventured, without know* 
ing of whom it consisted, to approach tbeni;, 
in order to' enquire the nearest way of rer 
gaining their lost route# 
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Neither Lady Torrendale, nor her son were 
without Sonne slight uneasiness at this unex- 
pected rencontre: a confused idea, that the ele- 
gant Fitzroy might not perfectly approve her 
" gipsey party/* prevented in the Countess that 
pleasure, with which his presence otherwise 
always inspired her ; while Spencer, who had 
his reasons for desiring his arrival shouM be 
some time longer unknown to his family 
devoutly wished the whole party at that mo- 
ment at — a distance; and whispered to him- 
self, *' Hardy shall pay for taking us this 
pretty round," Concealing his chagrin, how- 
ever, under an appearance of the most per- 
fect ease, he continued, half leaning along 
the back of his horse, with the same careless 
nonchalance^ with which his mother w^ould 
have stretched herself upon a chaise lounge, 
to answer sometimes in unsatisfactory mono- 
syllables — sometimes more fully, the various 
questions, her anxiety, or curiosity, induced 
her at once to propose. 

" Heavens, Spencer! who would have 
thought of your being so near us ! why the 
last news we had of yoo was from the Lakes/' 
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" Very extraordinary, that a military man 
should remove from one place to anotheiv 
tts his services happened to be required." 

" Have you been long in Derbyshire ?'' 

** Only a few days, I believe — can't ex- 
actly recollect — never keep an account--- 
come on recruiting seryice/' 

" On recruiting service ? Are you likely 
to stay long ?'* 

" Impossible to tell — depends entirely 
upon orders from head-quarters-— disagreea- 
ble business — worried to death,'* 

Arbella had not seep Spencer since he had 
recovered from the effects of his fatigues in 
the Peninsula. He now looked most bril- 
liantly handsome ; and she was surprised to 
find time, absence, and neglect Uke his, 
iQsuificient to prevent her former flutters frono 
reviving. 

" And now,*' resumed Rtzroy, addressing 
himself to the Countess, " let me ask you a 
few questions, Madonna. Are you too for 
the tessellated fragments, or is this interesting 
solitude the Boundary of your excursion?" 

^^ Ob nO; certainly ; we are to proceed to 

I 
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Sir Harold's*-*but we *ere tempted — we, I 
proposed a kind of rural party, and since 
you are here, you shall not run avray from 
us so soon/' 

Spencer suffered himself to be entreated 
sometime, before he would alight and join 
the rustic group : perhaps fearful of being 
intrusive, perhaps desirous of exhibiting to 
advantage, for the greatest length of time pos- 
sible, the beauties of his fine spirited horsei 
inlaid sword, and shell-bridle. At length he 
yielded. " I think I must do as you would 
have me," he said, " Hardy and Leyster, 
(aside to his two companions, who, though 
^they had received the desired information, 
still loitered near,) you may get along*" 

The latter, a mild, delicate looking youth^ 
seemed disposed to obey his summary order, 
but Captain Hardy riding close up to him, 
whispered " upon my word Fit2roy it would 
be both more kind, and more sociable in you 
too, if, instead of sending us away, you wei*e 
to introduce us to your ladies, particularly 
(looking at Miss Ferrars) as the thirty thou"-^ 
sand is in tb^ wheel. ^ 
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*^ And if you were to bear hioi talk some- 
times, you would think he did not much care 
if she were under the wheel/' whispered the 
mild-looking Leyster. 

Spencer, thbu^^h he had no great inclina* 
tion at this moment to introduce these two 
gay young men, either to his mother or his 
ci'devant fair lady, yet seeing no alternative^ 
complied with a good grace; and begged 
leave to present to the Countess, and faer 
party, bis military acquaintances ; who were 
officers of different regiments, he said, '^ dis* 
patched, like himself, on the unpleasant bu'-' 
Mness of recruiting/' 

The gentlemen were received by her Lady- 
ship with an engaging politeness, which put 
them at once completely at their ease. It 
was seldom necessary to apologize to her for 
an addition of beaux to her circle. 

In the introduction of Major O'Hara to 
Fitzroy, which took place in return, tbe two 
heroes eyed each other with looks of mutual 
defiance and dislike; Spencer immediately 
perceived, with the quick eagle glai^te of 
jealousy, or rather of wounded vanity, that 
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he also made pretensions to Arbella. How- 
ever disposed to undervalue the claims of 
any other gentleman, and, above all, of 
any other officer, mIio was not * of our's,* 
Spencer could not but perceive, in the easy 
confidence, the handsome shewy person, and 
the glow of health and spirit diffused over 
the fine, though not very expressive, features 
of the Major, enough to alarm his reigning 
passion. Arbella suddenly became an ob« 
ject of value in his estimation ; and the de* 
sire of pleasing, strong as it ever reigned in 
any female breast, usurped every faculty. 

Meanwhile, the gipsey Countess seemed 
to have quite entered into the spirit of the 
^scene in which she had engaged ; and to be 
perfectly happy, while employed in laughing, 
talking, and flirting with every man around 
her. 

Spencer, though nature had not in him 
a very enthusiastic adorer^ yet found so 
many objects in the prospect before them, 
which it was convenient to point out^ with bis 
beautiful sabre, that it was seldom it was not 
flourished in bis hand, or flashing in the la* 
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dies' eyes. ^ How lovely this surrounding 
iceo^'' he said, '' it only requires the addition 
of a few cork trees to the landscape, and that 
the verdure of those hills should be a little more 
rich, and the blue of the sky of a tint more 
warm, to make me fancy myself again at Cintra ; 
where I once spent a fortnight, tlie happiest 
I ever passed in my life. Here is a spot/' 
turning to Arbella, " for the pretty country 
girls, with their neat little jackets and dark 
braided hair, to meet their faithful shepherd 
lads, and trip beneath the nK>on-beam to the 
sound of the light seguedilla." 

^* Here is a place for people to talk non- 
sense in, I think," said the Major, stalking 
away in evident displeasure. 

** You see you have deprived me of my 
cavalier," said Arbella, in a tone of affected 
reproach — " what amends can you make 
me ?" 

** Any in my power, most gladly ; but that 
is little, I perceive— and I perceive it with a 
pain which I am surprised I still can feel." 

For Spencer to turn accuser, rather startled 
Miss Ferrars ; yet she continued in the same 
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strain of affected indifference — " You were 
reaily too hard Upon the poor Major, with, 
your foreign allusions, I confess; I myself 
am almost too little of a Portuguese, or Spa- 
niard, to enter into them." 

" No doubt — you never took the trouble 
of recalling the lessons I gav« you since last 
I saw you ; you must ii,ave quite forgottoa 
your Spanish." 

" I have bad time to forget it," replied 
Arbella, rather indignantly. 

"That, young ladies seldom, require to 
forget their old friends," resumed Spencer, 
with an ofiended air ; then turning on her his 
^yes, that melted with liquid softness, ^* you 
could not, I dare say, repeat the list of 
phrases, 1 once transcribed for you, yet they 
are simple, nearly reseml^ing the French 
and Italian; for instance, ** My life. Mi 

" Mi Alma^^ returned Arbella, " that is 
my soul — is it not ?" 
*' Cklo m^' — " Estrella mia*''----^^ Lumbrc 

• M^ guiding sUr. 
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dc mis qjos*'' — " Hija di mi CorazSuf,^* 
were repeated in lively alternation by the 
animated pair. 

*' Excellent — charming," continued Spen* 
cer ; " but they have one expression — I can 
hardly remember it— Moore has something 
like it— I knovs^ it means * child of my soul,' 
in which the pronunciation of the n is re- 
markably difficult. Now, if you were to try 
a hundred times, I doubt you could not say, 
* Nina de mi alma^ " 

" Nina de mi alma^^ Arbella softly re- 
peated, in a tone, in which the soul of pre- 
sent, and remembered tenderness, seemed 
blended — their eyes met. Poor Mr. Sower- 
by ! where was he at that moment? 

While Spencer and Arbella were thus en- 
gaged, apparent satisfaction and hilarity 
seemed to reign among the gipsey party : the 
laiigb, the song went round, and they seemed 
so well satisfied with the novelty of the en- 
tertainment, and the scene, that the prin-* 
cipal objectof their expedition was in danger 

* Light of my cye$» t Girl of my heart. 



of being forgotten, if Alcaeushad not remarked^ 
" well, good people, if you mean to give 
Lord Torrendale an account of the wonders 
you have visited to-night, you had better 
think of proceeding to the Rocks, and strik- 
ing tent, as the Captain would say." 

The gipsies rose from oft' the grass, the 
gentlemen took to their horses, and they 
soon arrived at Sir Harold's, where several 
strangers, attracted by the same motives of 
curiosity and amusement, were already col- 
lected. Here was Mr. Soiverby, to whom 
the Baronet was haranguing, very learnedly, 
on the discoveries he had made; and ex- 
pected to make. 

The countenance of the philosopher of 
Clifden Down brightened as Arbella ap- 
proached ; but turned black as £rebus> on 
perceiving the Major and the train of officers 
that followed. While O'Hara, on his part, 
was equally disconcerted, on recognizing him 
to be the person, who had met him on his 
first visit to the Rocks ; and exclaimed, half 
aside, ** Oh, the Devil ! here is old Caliban 
again !". 
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He was soon, however, recovered from 
these disagreeable reflections, by the cheerful 
politeness of Sir Harold's reception. Wholly 
intent upon pleasing his gnests, he under- 
took to conduct their unsteady footing 
through the various excavations he com- 
manded to be made; and, first, produced 
fragments of pillars and friezes— and por- 
ticos, adorned with heads of owls and bats, 
and ivy wreaths, and gorgon shields, till at 
■ length he came to the famous tessellated pav«- 
ment, which was supposed to have formed 
' part of the floor of some room of state. He 
seemed visibly gratified by the expressions of 
wonder and praise, which the admirable 
contexture of the various parts (though indi- 
• vidually so minute, yet contributing to the per- 
fection of a finished whole) excited. Every 
one admired the variety and richness of the 
' colours, and the ingenuity displayed in the 
manner in which they w^ere blended, alike in 
the figures of men and animals, and in the 
lighter ornaments that bordered each com- 
partment. 

At length, the weary looks of some of the 
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party and the whistling of Major O'Hara, 
convinced Sir Harold the fine arts could not 
interest every mind as long as his own ; but, 
before tliey separated, he entreated them so 
politely, yet so earnestly, to rest, and allow 

* 

him to order some refreshment, that they 
could not refuse his request. 

The Countess found several of her ac- 
quaintance already assembled in the saloon, 
and soon entered into cpnversation with them. 
V/hile she was thus employed, Spencer and 
Arbella vrere no less intent on an animated 
discussion upon the beauties of the tessellated 
pavement. So much indeed had they to say 
upon the subject, that it is supposed they 
did not chusc to favour the public with all 
they thought; certain it is, that while the 
rest of the company divided into little knots, 
they fell into a whisper at a distance from aH. 
Never had Spencer looked to such advan-- 
'tage, arid as his spirits rose always in exact 
proportion to that circumstance, never pefi*- 
haps had he been so entertaining. Such ^t 
least was the opinion of Arbella, who con- 
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tinned engaged with him in a sotto voce con« 
versation, heedless of the animadversions and 
remarks of those around her. 

" Do you mind that vile fellow?" said 
Sowerby, in a half whisper, to Sappho; 
'^ one cannot tell what he is saying, but he 
makes as many gestures as a clown in a pan- 
tomime. There, now he has her ear— now 
he is reaching across her, and now be U 
drawing back in an affected half laugh— *and 
now — hang him ! I wish he was pinioned. — 
There — would you not swear they had their 
he^ds together, upon some subject ir\ which 
the interests of the whole nation were con- 
cerned ; though if you were to enquire into 
it, you would find it sometliing too frivolous, 
even for them to repeat to you : and then 
how he is drest ! — What is the meaning of 
all tliose fringes, and chains, and tassels ?" 

" Oh, I believe Captain Fitzroy would 
not give up that pelisse and tasselled 
sash, for the Strathallan estate^" replied 
Sappho. 

^' He is said to be remarked for the grace 



with which he ties it — and you, ladies, are 
remarked for the good sfense with which you 
admire it, I suppose." • '* 

" We, ladies ! no, no, you do us injus- 
tice." • - • : 

" Yes, but you do-— don't deny it ;— and 
then you expect a man of sense to seek, to 
chuse you as a companion. What man of sense 
would think twice of a wtiman?" 

" Dear Sir, do not think us so frivolous," 
said Sappho. 

" I protest to you, that is what you like, 
and why should not you ?" pursued Sowerby, 
following the course of his own ideas, with- 
out deigning the Poetess the least reply ^ 
'* young ladies should have whatthey like ; 
aftd if it is a hateful coxcomb, why, in the de- 
vil's name, let them have a hateful cox- 
comb." . » 

" I am quite of yonr opinion. Sir," said 
Major O'Hara, as Sowerby concluded these 
words in his most tremendous ton€ of voice ; 
for he felt almost equal pique on perceiving 
Captain Fitzroy likely to supplant him with 
the heiress. *' Above all things, I b^te a cox- 

VOL. III. M ^ 
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.^omb, and liiat gentleman seems to me !k 
^ery complete one.** 

'^ He is, indeed/' said Sappho, ^' an in- 
ftrior character to his brother Lord Strath- 
allan ; I never think of that young noble- 
man, vi^itbout applying to him tiie words of 
your admirable countryman, Burke, in praise 
of another person : ^ he was something high ; 
it was a wild stoiA of pride, on which the 
(tenderest of all hearts had grafted the milder 
virtues/** 

'* Faith,« I know his was a wild stock of 
nobility, upon which he has grafted a very 
iine fortune, which is more to the purpose/' 
observed the Major, ** and that without any 
^eat pretensions — at least not superior ones, 
to those of many men who have not been 
equally favoured," 

As Major O'Hara concluded these words 
fvitfa a general and pleased survey of his 
whole person, he remarked, ^' that he did 
not see any reason, why they should not beat 
up the quarters of the horse officer;" and 
Sowerby having assented to the proposal, the 
tit^'^i'tite was broken in upon by the two 



gpntlemeo, ia whose countenances appeared 
a jealousy, in one repressed^ in the other 
openly declared* 

Arbella saw that they both feared Spencer^ 
and that Spencer disliked them ; tlie idea of 
this feeling existing in the breast of him she 
ODce had Loved so tenderly, raised her spirits 
to the highest pitch of animation ; and seized 
with the most violent and dangerous fit of 
coquetry she had ever experienced; she 
played Spencer against the Major, and the 
Majpr against Spencer, and Sowerby against 
both ; Ifut in this last effort, successfully to 
raise the jealousy of him she secretly pre* 
ferred. She failed as usual, from proceeding 
upon false premises ; as it was all done upon 
the supposition, that Captain Fitzroy had a 
heart Fitzroy, who looked with great con- 
tempt upon a major of militia, and of Irish 
militia too, continued a description he had 
been ^ving.his fair lady, of manners an4 
customs in Portugal, enforced by appropriate 
action, and intermixed with a proper quan- 
tity of foreign words and uiilitary phrases. 
Msyor O'Uarai if he <;oul4 not cQpe with 
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him in talking of " the Peninsula/* or re- 
peat bon mots said at the great Lord's table, 
bad yet a sufficient quantity of topics in 
his Tipperary estate ; *the good and bad 
quarters he had respectively visited, and 
the variety of pretty girls he had seen. 
Hardy and Leyster, who had remained at 
an awful distance, fearful of interrupting the 
operations of the formidable Fitzroy, now 
venttired to join the conversation party at 
that end of the room ; and the circle' thus ex- 
tended, became every moment more enlarged; 
still the greater part of the discourse was en- 
grossed by Spencer, and Major O'Hara. 

Arbella was astonished at the various and 
accurate knowledge this gentleman displayed, 
not only of the anecdotes of their more hui- 
luate circle, but of the secret history, and 
tittle tattle, of almost every family, and 
coiuitry town, within fifty- miles of their vi- 
cinity. To explain this, it may be necessary 
to observe, that besides those great leaders 
of fashion, whom he adored as the principal 
deities, whenever he was within their influ- 
ence; the Major had ft set of suhaltero di- 
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vinlties, who presided over every town, vil- 
lage, or hamlet, in which his quarters, be 
they in the form of encampment, hut, or 
billet, happened to be fixed. With these 
charmers (the ladies^ when he was in their 
presence, and the girls every where else) he 
laughed, flirted, and coquetted away, the te- 
dious time, of his absence from those more 
worthy of his vows ; and while he was with 
them, would never have been supposed to 
h?ive moved in another sphere, but for an 
occasional anecdote of Lady Caroline, or 
Lady Julia, to show these rural belles, how 
well he was every where received among the 
fair; but woe be to them if meeting Major 
O'Hara with any of more elevated rank, or 
^^} apy more fashionable scene, they expected 
n]ore than the notice of a sliding bow, from 
^lie man who had lounged whole days, and 
danced whole nights with them, in winter, 
quarters. That the Major was a polytlieist 
niust, we fear, be acknowledged ; but for 
"^is, the long and forced absences caused by 
Ins profession, from fanes, where the more 
exalted objects of his sincere adoration were 
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worshippeci, will surely be ikdtnilled as a 
8u£^ieiit apology. 

Willie Spencer was endeavouring-to please 
his fair, evei-y thing he said, w as enforced by the 
eloi^eot language of the most expressive, if 
Aot the most brilliant eyes, in the world ; 
and Major 0*Hara, who was much too mo- 
dest ever to raise his quite so high as a lady's 
hce, was aspiring to the same end, without 
the aid of those advantage?. Acbella listened 
to each with that easy and pleased attention 
ivhich was sure to convey the satisfaction she 
appeared to receive. When very young, and 
just entered upon the scene of life, her ea- 
gerness to please sometimes militated against 
the designs she had in view^ by the extreme 
and obvious pains she took to secure her ol>- 
lect; now all was apparently free and unde- 
signed, though the result of study, and re- 
peated observation. It n light also be re- 
marked, that the extreme turbulence and 
vivacity which sometimes led her into those 
inadvertences of expression, which did not 
pause to consider the feelings of her own sex, 
Mas now always restrained in the preseiwe o 
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that whom it was the study of her life to 
please : her air and gestures were as well a» 
her conversation^ planned with the utmost 
care; not a look, not a motion, but what 
was calculated to set off some beauty^ and 
palliate or conceal some defect ^ a passing,, 
and apparently unimended compliment^ ta 
the particular situation^ profession, or cha« 
racter of the person who addressed her ; that 
air of unconstrained, yet marked attention, 
which showed, in (he most flattering manner^ 
the value she set upon the speaker; that 
bright glance of intelligence, which proved 
that the slightest play of wit, or exertion of 
fancy, was perceived and appiauded by her^ 
and that smile of grateful acknowledgment, 
which appeared to contess the pleasure she 
derived from it, these were some of the 
means she used, and used with success, tO' 
enchain, without beauty, those whom she 
wished to captivate. 

'* I remember a very pleasing custom 
which I fhst observed at the little fort^ of 
Villaverde, in Portugal,'* said Spencer, 
'^ when I was presented to Donna Laum 
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de Lourinha, the governor's lady; it was 
after she had taken her skbta ; and she was 
aurroundetl by cavaliers, conversing with her 
and offering her refreshments; but instead 
of sitting round her, as we do now, each 
cavalier knelt before her; and with a kind of 
respectful homage, presented her with coffee, 
flowers, or sweetmeats." 

" And why should we be more rustic,'' 
exclaimed the Major, and instantly threw 
himself, with inimitable gallantry, at tbe 
Lady's feet; his example had an instanta- 
neous effect; it was immediately followed by 
the elegant Spencer, and in a few moments 
Arbella found herself surrounded by admir- 
ing and kneeling cavaliers, while they 
poured forfh to her that complimentary sort 
of conversation, which seemed to be sug- 
gested by the novelty and romantic circum- 
stances of the scene. Arbella closely dis- 
sembling tlie extreme gratification her vanity 
received, answered w ith all the ease of 
a French woman, and all the modesty of an 
English one ; while in an indolent attitude, as 
if almost weajried with the incense offered up 
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to her, she kept her beautiful eyes- half closed, 
that when she spoke, she might gradually 
open them again, and pour with the greater 
eifect, their full brilliancy upon the beholder, 
the charms of every thing she did, being: 
rendered resistless by the adherence to that 
admirable rule, 

L'arte che tuttp ia nulla ai scopre^ 

This, which is the perfection of co- 
quetry as it is of gardenings was welt 
understood by Arbella, w-ho never at the 
8ame time lost sight of the reigning mo- 
tive, which influenced every change in her 
apparently thoughtless conduct. Sh^ enjoyed 
the homage she excited, the conorpetition, of 
which she was llie object; but it was chiefty, 
that Spencer might perceive her nolice was 
disputed by others, that Spencer might ac- 
knowJedge she was ready to sacrifice an ad>- 
miring croud to him^ Vain a< she was of 
her own attractions, she was still vainer for 
him ; and while she seemed to listen with 
equal pleasure and attention to» all, artfully ^ 
contrived to turn the discourse to thofie sub^ 
jects on which he^ could most shine^ or which,^ 
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exhibited his advantages, in their most pro* 
minent light. 

While thus engaged upon hef own plans 
of operation, she did not remark the sarcas- 
tic glances of the female part of the cora^ 
pany, on the triumph of her charms, ^ Lady 
Torrendale was the first to observe the effect 
produced upon the gentlemen, by the graces 
or the conversation of Miss Ferrars; and 
turning from the table at which she sa^ ex- 
claimed in a tone of mingled gaiety and pique, 
" Upon my wordf Miss Swanley, Miss de 
Courcy, pray look there—- 'tis the Lady Ar* 
bella, I protest, in all her glory T 

If it was so, poor Arbella was doomed 
to experience that glory was indeed ** a circle 
in the water;" and that her's had at this pe- 
riod, reached its outmost ring : for from that 
moment the number of her court began ta 
decrease, atflte same time that the ill-will 
which had been gradually augmenting, and • 
which she h^d, by her manner, unthinkingly 
fostered, between Spen^cer and the Major, 
Was exasperated to its height, by the easy 
eomplacency with which the former^ encou- 



fagcd by his mistress, related anecdote ^fter 
anecdote, of the officers mentioned in th& 
last engagement which he had been in, till 
. Major O'Hara, who found himself shut ou|^ 
of tliis conversation, no longer able to con* 
eeal his impatience, exclaimed, at the end of 
a very remarkable circumstance Fitzroy had 
been relating, ^^ It is very odd that honest 
Jacic Raiusiorth, who served in that very 
brigade, never mentioned a syllable of so 
extraordinary a thing to me."^ 

" Do you fnean to insinuate, Sir," said 
Spencer, turning very quick upon him, **that 
Mr. Kainsforth's relating, or not relating the 
circumstance, is to make any difference in 
the credit of ray narrative ?" 

" Oh not in the leasts Sir," the Major re^ 
pliedj " on such a subject, 1 presume, every 
one is permitted to have his own opinion. '- 

To this Spencer assented ; still observing; 
drily, that it was impossible to form one, 
with any degree of accuracy, .without having; 
been upon the spot. The Major, who hacl 
biiiiself almost bid adieu to the fascinatmg 
twenties, uttered some reflections upon the 
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vanity of " boys, who were never tired of 
talking of their first campaign." Spencer, 
intoxicated with success, elated bv the ob- 
vious partiality and the presence of his mis- 
tress, and in that buoyant state of. spirits 
which never left him perfectly master of him* 
self, retorted with interest, and in the heat 
of altercation, thoughtlessly made use of an 
expression, which A rbella felt assured O'Hara 
would not pass over. The Major, who bad - 
with difficulty, through the evening, smothered 
the feedings of an injured rival, replied with 
a degree of resentment that justified Arbet- 
la^s wildest alarms; still attempting to conr- 
ceal her anguish and apprehension under the 
appearance of gaiety, she raised her fan be- 
tweea the disputants, in the ifianner of a 
staff of ofiice, exclaiming, in a tone of play- 
ful authority, " in the name and on- the be- 
half of his Majesty, I command you both 
to — " She caught Sperrcer'^s eye, and white 
the vindictive determination of its expression 
made the unfinished sentence die away upoa 
her lips, she felt that the moment for sportive 
ihterference was past Terrified at the an- 
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gry looks, and still more at t;he warm ex-, 
pressions that bad passed between the gen- 
tlemen, she lost in anxiety for his safety all 
prudence and discretion, while losing all re* 
serve, and turning to him with a pleading ac- 
cent, %he exclaimed, " Oh ! Fita^oy, if you 
have any pity, any affection for me — " 

"Affection, my dear Madam," interrupted 
the Major, with well assumed irony, ** that 
is quite out of the question with a gentleman^ 
who seemed almost a stranger to you this 
morning." 

" He lis no stranger to my heart," returned 
Arbella, unguardedly. 

" Then he shall make his way to it through 
mine/' cried O'Hara, with an ardour, in 
which resentment had fuU as great a share aa 
love; " For, by heavens tl will not suffer 
any man to — " 

ArbeHa wrung her hands, she looked round 
for Lady Torrendale, and perceived, with 
dismay, that Lady and her traia had already 
risen, and mos^tof them left the ' room ; and 
thatt »be ptmst^ in the hurry and alarm of th^ 
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momept, have neglected the repeated sum- 
mons of the Countess to depart. 

As the gentlemen fallowed her out of thQ 
Foom into the hall, where Sir Harold was 
taking leave of the ladies,^ and^ witli bis 
usual urbanity, giving directions with respect 
to the jaunting car, which he feared was 
hardly a sate eonveyance for his visitors at 
nighty Spencer pressed his fair one's hand, 
muttered something about^ " Inviolable re- 
spect," and " heedlessly alarming herself;" 
and whispered her^ " that flights of Hiber- 
nian- gallantry need not always be attended 
with the serious consequences she seemed to 

apprehend; Arbella tried to believe him.- 
" You return with us to-night, Spencer,'- 

taid Lady Torrendale. 

^* Excuse me, Madam, I fear it is not in 

ipy power at present to be any time absent 

from D ," he replied, in a tone m here 

she thought she perceived ill-disguised emo- 

tion. 

Major O'Hara was to return also that night 

to his quarters; at a town not very distant^ 



from the Rocks. Her Ladyship, perhaps^ 
engrossed with the idea of her loss, and 
busily employed in wrapping herself up 
to brave the dangers of the night air, seemed 
hardly to attend to her son's reply: but it 
sunk to Arbellas heart, bhe M^ished to 
Biake the Countess notice it; to make hep 
acquainted with what had passed ; but an 
insuperable awkwardness and confusi(»n^ that 
Lady's cold and repelling looks, Spen- 
cer's recent assurances, all tended to re* 
store her to a degree of false security, and, 
at least, apparent composure. Meanwhile^ 
most of the ladies had seated themselves in 
the car; Spencer would have offered bis 
hand to Arbella, but was: prevented by tJoo 
Major, who stepped before him, and lielped- 
her to her Beat* She shrunk from him, with 
a foreboding and a fearful shuddering, she 
tried in vain to conquer. He remounted his 
horse, Spencer did the same, and directing 
his eyes with a last look to Ai bellgi, grace- 
fully kissed his hand ta the ladies, and rode 

off in an opposite route from the liocks. 
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CHAP. X. 



Swee^ is love, and sweet is the rose, 
Ench Las a flower, aiid each has a tbom, ' 
. Koses die when the cold wind blowSj 
Love k killed by lady's scorn. 

A u SI us March* 



Agonized by apprehensions which the 
idvacrty of her disposition^ only served to 
present to her imagination, in a greater va- 
riety of torturing fortuB^ without being suffir 
ciently powerful,, as she had formerly found 
it, to diminish the force of tlieir impressidu, 
Arbella woke ha&sard and unrefreshed after 
a miserable niglHr in which her, fancy had 
pictured to her every possible danger to 
which her beloved Fitzroy might be ex- 
posed. She now saw him pale, bleeding 
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sinking beneath the Major's sword; now, 
tarning unhurt to receive the embraces and 
congratulations of his family ; but in both 
scenes, repelling her eager affection, with 
an accusing look, and an action that marked, 
he considered her as the cause of the ha- 
zard which he had encountered. On her 
first arousing from this state of painful stu- 
por, all she experienced was a confused con- 
sciousness, that some evil was impending 
over Spencer ; but she too soon recovered a 
full and distinct apprehension of the cause 
she had to experience uneasiness on bis ac- 
count. The remembered gaieties of •the pre- 
ceding day, only added to the anguish of the 
present moment. She recalled the part she 
^ bore in them, with shame and regret. How 
poor the pleasure, how paltry the triumph, 
purchased perhaps with ihe blood of I itzroy ; 
the thought was misery. 

She started up — she listened if there were 
not any appearance of stir, and bustle in the 
house, which might give her hopes of behig 
able soon to make some en<|uiry ; all was still*. 
All seemed yet to partake of the blessings o 
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repose. Bui for Arbella there was no repose^. 
She was in that state of mind^ which renders 
inaction a real evii, and which can only find 
relief, iu spending a part of its violence on 
outward objects. She dressed herself in 
baste; opened the shutteis, and perceiving 
the first white giimmerings of dawn, streaking 
the horizon, ventured to descend the stairs; 
T4ie sight of a sUp^hod^ grumbling, under- 
housemaid, who was beginning to dust and 
arrange the furniture in the great parlour, 
imparted a degree of comfort to the heart of 
Miss Ferrars, for it flattered her with the 
hopes of «oon finding peopLe ready to attend 
to her wishes; and some time alter, the ap- 
pearance of Lord Torrendale's gentleman 
en papiUoiUs^ gave her coiarage to enquire 
" if tUe groom might not be sent to D—- > 
as soon as a horse could be got. ready." 
She had hardly obtained an answer of assent, 
when she was obliged to retract her Order. 

On what pretext couW she send to D ? 

Fitzroy w as quartered there ;. but she had 
neither letter nor message to give from Lady 
Torrendale. Her own extreme ai>xiety to 



know whether he had returned there, after 
taking leave of them the preceding nighty and 
M^bether any thing farther had passed between 
him and the Major, though extremely valid 
reasons in her own mind for such a step, it 
was to be feared would not pass in the rigid 
courts of custom. Bhishing at her precipi- 
tance, and the curious, enquiring looks that 
it had already attracted upon her; distracted^ 
irresolute, she bad just thought of the inge* 
nious expedient of sending some message, or 
Inllet in the name of Lady Torrendale, when 
the sound of her Ladyship's bell gave a sud- 
den revulsion to he r thoughts an«l feelings^ 
She was ready to sink to the ground when she 
heard it ; yet felt irresistibly impelled, with 
an eagerness that anticipated any servant, to. 
approach the door of the apartment. She 
already thought she heard the reproaches of 
a justly incensed mother: and experienced a 
momentary reprieve, on observing that her 
Ladyship either had not remarked what had 
passed the preceding night, or. that her senses 
were still too much dulled, to present it again 
distinctly tQ her mind. Her first word* 
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were " let me have some chocolate." She 
complained of fa^gue ; and peevish, and half 
asleep, seemed yet dissatisfied with the re- 
membrance she retained of her expedition ; 
and inclined to quarrel with her companion, 
whom she now accused of having ^^ put her 
upon it." 

Before poor Arbella could command suffi- 
cient courage to enter upon the subject 
nearest her heart, a note was brought io by 
Lady Torrendale's woman, directed in a 
strange, and to her Ladyship an unknown 
band. The Countess languidly desired Miss 
Fcrrars to read it to her; she obeyed with a 
feeling of sick and giddy trepidation ; for she 
saw danger in the ominous pot-hooks, which 
she recognized for her aunt Stockweirs. 
Tills lady/ seldom, but on very, great occa- 
sions, wielded the pen, an instrument she 
was much less accustomed to than the rolling- 
pin. She had now taken it from her secre- 
tary^ Miss Hautenville, having a tale to relate 
to which she belie ve^ nothing but her own 
unrivalled powers of sentiment, pathos^ and 
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description could do justice. These were 
the contents of the billet. 



" Least you Ladie Ship shod bee in any 
sort of a tostication or iBustration respecking 
the ffete of your feverite and only son Captain 
Fitzroy, I have the plesure to inform your 
Ladie Ship he receeved a very bad wound in 
an a Fair of honnor with Major O'Hara this 
mourning. A Captain Hardy was Captain 
Fitzroy V Second, and Captain Lionhart the 
Major's* As wel as i can understand the 
mater, Lionhart who was always a good- 
nater'd creeter, wanted to aggust it Amy 
Cably, and say'd if so be Capt. Fitzroy wold 
make an Apologue the Major wold be sattes- 
fied. The Captain say'd as he could not by 
no means make an Apologue, it being a thing 
^s he was never in the habit of doing, nohow; 
but as he could and wold give any sattesfak- 
shon mite be demanded for the past. He 
had the first fire, witch mist ; the Major then 
fired ; and Oh Moll and Colly to relate ! hit 
Captain Fitzroy's eye. Oh why will not 
J^ntlemen l^rn from " this most lamentable 
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case to constrain there hangers btfore they 
break out In crewel words or still oiore 
crewel sordes ! — not that it was sordes as did 
the Captain's bizness — ^but that's neither here 
nor there — Oh why will Huffy sirs go for to 
seek red dress in harms ! — Well, the Major 
say'd as he was quitt sattesfied very genteel— 
and helped to have Captain Fitzroy supported 
to a shay. He fainted twise be had lost so 
much blode, and they toque him to my ouse 
as the roost contagious^ being at the end of 
the tone nerest the comon ware they fit 
Now I have sent your Ladie Ship a Count 
of the Hole ; and tho' you no lady Torrep- 
dale you've heaved very ill to me, I thank 
heven i never was wanting in Xtian charity 
or General Phil Anthropy. So liere he lies 
bad enuf heven he nose. And you may 
weset him without fear of any mad version 
or discriipination of the past ; and if this is 
not rit^ quitt so leggable or genteel as ushuali 
contribute it i begg teethe sincare griffe with 
witch i sine myself 

your servant to -command, 
M« SxockwjelIh-' 



.* 
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' Amaced and distressed beyond expression^ 
by this strange and unexpected epistle, Lady 
Torrendale's grief was the more violent as the 
^ause of it was unexpected. She over- 
wbeloied the unfortunate Arbella with ques* 
tions, wondered at her own blindness, in not 
before remarking the agitation of Spencer's 
manners, when he refused to accompany her 
back to Woodlands; recalled a thousand 
particulars of Arbella's conduct and conver- 
sation during that fatal evening, and imputing 
wholly to her, the pique that had at length 
arisen between the two gentlemen, to the 
height of a: quarrel, finished by loading her 
with a torrent of reproaches. She could not 
add to the' sufferings of Miss Ferrars ; that 
unhappy girl on the contrary found a relief 
in the violence of her Ladyship^s expressions^ 
from the more intolerable stings of fielf-con- 
demnation. Had Lady Torrendale said less, 
Arbell^ would have felt still more* But 
when that lady, recovtred from the first pa- 
roxym of her grief, talked of instantly flying 
to her beloved son, poor Arbella felt that she 
was still to be envied, in comparison to her- 
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self. The terms on which she was now with 
her aunt, would not allow her any pretext for 
accompanying her Ladyship; and with a 
heart that bled in every fibre for Spencer, she 
had no ostensible plea to justify her intrusion 
on his account. /* Now, now/* she exclaimed, 
with her characteristic mixture of levity and 
vehemence, " for the first time I regret I 
ever quarrelled with my aunt." Regrets were 
vain. Her Ladyship drove off alone to 
S Arbella could only weep, and pray 

that Fitzroy might be restored to her. 

The receipt of a billet, which was brought 
in by the same woman who had carried Mrs. 
Stockwell's, turned the channel of her thoughts 
to a less interesting, if a less painful subject. 
She could not repress a sensation something 
resembling shame and remorse, on recog- 
nizing 'the hand-writing of Mr. Sowerby. 
Blushing, though alone, and with a trepida- 
tion, that anticipated the contents, she hastily 
perused the paper. • 

" Convinced by your yesterday's conduct, 
of the egregious error into' which I suffered 
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myself to fall, in believing you ever could feel 
the least regard for me, I did not wait for th^ 
distressing news of to-day, to take my final 
resolution. You are free, Miss Ferrars, as 
far as I can make you so ; nor do I reproach 
you with the hopes in which you had iI^• 
dulged me. I have only myself to accuse^ 
in listening at my time of life, and with my 
experience to the delusions of a practiced co- 
quette. What I have farther to urge, wholly 
concerns yourself. Respect the advice of a 
friend, who will never cease to take an in^ 
terest in your welfare. Correct, if it be pos- 
sible, with the assistance of your excellent 
understanding, that inordinate thirst for ad- 
miration, which has already caused such fa* 
tal dangers. This time it has not, I hope, oc* 
casioned murder. Shudder at the narrow- 
ness of your escape ; and recede in time from 
the dreadful precipice, to thevergc of which 
it has been your delight thus wantonly to ap- 
proach. Thus though y9u have lost the af- 
fections, you may still preserve some place 
in the esteem of your truest friend, 

* Tri£0PHiLus Sowerby/' 
VOL. HI, ir 
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' As Arbella concluded this billeti her bosom 
>«welled wiiA an emotion, of which it was dif* 
£calt to say, whether tlie predominant feature 
were repentance, regret, or pleasure. ** He 
throws ine from hira," she said ; " it is bis 
owA act, and be the consequ^ce bis 
own.'* 

'SpiliB of some mortifying feelings of self- 
reproach that would intrude, her heart on tl)€ 
whole felt lighter; for now its every pulse 
might throb, unreproved, for Fitjroy, Anxi- 
ous for the present, wretched on account of 
whfl^t might be his future fate,, it beat in an- 
guish indeed, but still it beat for him. Her 
busy fancy had already begun to present her 
a brighter scene, when happening to cast her 
eyes again on the paper, the dreadful words 
" it has not, I hope^ occasioned murder," were 
what first met her eye ; at once each gay 
pulsation of her heart was chilled ; the flat- 
tering ideas it had begun to admit, naelted 
away, and she spent in the alternate paroxysms 
of anxiety and remorse, the time that inter- 
vened till Lady Torreudale's return. She al- 
most feaijed to ask the Countess the result of 
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lier vi$it ; it was painted but too plidaly upoa 
her Ladyships expressive features. 

Spencer s wound was accoDipanied with fiN 
Ter, which was dangerous^ tiiough the hurt in 
itself was not, and the idea of personal disfi- 
gurement, preying on his vain niindi increased 
every unfavorable symptom, and alnroit pre- 
cluded hope of recovery. What would not 
Arbella have given in these momentary afflic- 
tions to liave liad recourse to the usual bal- 
sam foiF her wounded mind— Matilda's cpn- 
Boling society. But this, while her friend re- 
mained at Mr. Sowerby's, her late conduct 
had put it out of her power any longer to 
seek ; and Matilda, wholly employed in per- 
forming the duties of friendship to Clara, the 
interesting nun, who had for some days past 
had a return of the dangerous illness for 
which she had been advised to quit her con- 
vent, watched with the affectionate solicitude 
of a sister, every turn of her complaint ; and 
could not be prevailed on, while the danger 
continued^ for any time to quit her chamber. ^ 

The illness of Fitzroy assuming a more 
nUrming appearance; it was deemed advisa- 

V 3 
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ble no longer to delay sending for his brother ; 
and the days that must still pass, before his 
arrival from his seat in the north of Scotland, 
were spent by Arbelia in a state of mind, in 
which the lapse of time was unheeded, ex- 
cept that it was marked by misery. " Can 
they liope his presence will work miracles? 
and yet I wish he were arrived. I wish he 
were arrived," she repeated, as alone and 
wretched she sat watching the decline of a 
melancholy evening, in gloomy and undeter- 
mined meditation. " Another day must yet 
pass, of grief unavailing, unshared, unpitied; 
he cannot possibly come before to morrow 
might, I think'^r—She imagined she heard a 
slight noise at the door of her chamber — she 
turned round — it softly opened, and she saw 
Strathallan. His countenance was pale, in- 
dicative both of fatigue and suffering, but 
more toucliiiigly, more expressively beautiful 
than ever. " Miss Ferrars !" he exclaimed, 
in evident surprise ; but the voice was so soft, 
so unlike the usual tones of resentment and 
recrimination, the only language she had been 
lately used to hear, that those accents^ though 
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SO few and unimportaqt, dropped like balm 
upon her despairing heart. " Can you tell 
me," he said, " which way I shall find my 
brother ?" She now perceived that he had 
not been informed that Spencer's situation 
rendered it dangerous he should yet be re- 
moved, and that he ,bad arrived at Wood* 
lands in the hope of iaimediately seeing bimr 
A few broken words from her explained the 
mistake, " Then some time must yet inter- 
vene before I see him," he resumed, with an 
expression of anxious disappointment. " Un- 
fortunate oversight ! — My dear Sophia,'" 
he continued, turning to lady Strathallan, 
who this moment entered from giving direc- 
tions in the hall about the disposal of trunks 
and packages, " poor Spencer is not here— 

I must go on to S to him; but you will 

probably prefer remaining with Miss Ferrars, 
who will be so kind as to make tea for you. 
Do rest yourself," he continued^ tenderly; 
*' you indeed look fatigued.*' 

", Not in the least, not in the leasts my 
Lord/' replied the Lady, with a sharpness* 
whicbi appeared to Arbella, little merited b-y 
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the observatioo that gave rise to it; if you ire 

for S , I am for going there too. • Lady 

Strathallan had, or thought she had good 
reasons for not approving of her husband s 
determination to go farther, k might really. 
be anxiety to sec Spencer, or it might be a 
ivish to be welcomed oil his return, by some 
more of his friends* At all events he could 
not reasonably object to her accompanyitig 
him, and with the pride of the Viscountess, 
united to the pertinacity of Miss Mountain, 
she insisted on adhering to her first proposal. 
Arbclla waited their return in breathless 
im.patience. She could not resist indulging 
in a faint hope that the unfavorable symp- 
toms niiglrt have been exaggerated by the 
maternal tenderness, or, premeditated ina- 
Jice of the Countess, in the bulletins she was 
in the habit of daily bringing back from Mrs. 
Stockweii's. It was almost dark when she 
heard the carriage drive up the long avenue 
leading to the mansion. She flung open the 
window, leant half out of it, saw Strath- 
allan, but had the mortification to hear him 
run up stairs past her apartment to Lady 
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Torrendale's — he remained closeted with hid 
mother-in-law for some time. 

Though extremely unwilling to have re- 
course to Lady Strathallan, Miss Ferrars still 
preferred it ta the dreadful alternative of re- 
maining any longer in doubt with respect to 
Spencer's real situation ; but this lady, who 
now confessed her fatigue, was in no humour 
to talk ; she had travelled at such an incre- 
dible rate she said, Strathallan made her go 
on day and night, without the least conside- 
ration for the fragility of her frame, and the 
delicacy of her constitution; and now she 
liad got a newspaper, and some coffee, and 
seemed the farthest in the world from being 
iaclined to be communicative. Arbella's dis- 
quietudes, however, were not of a nature to 
allow her to attend to- a trifling repulse. 

** Did your Ladyship find Captain Fitzroy?** 
she said, hesitatingly, ** did you find hinai 
quite, quite in as much — quite as ill, I mean, 
as you expected r" 

' " Quite," returned the lady, with laconic 
composure, " and oh, Lady Strathallan, do 
not deceive me — have they indeed fears— 

K 4 
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have they hopes ? — tell me what is the real 
opinion of the medical men ?'* 

" Hey !" cried her Ladyship, raising her 
eyes from the paper, and haughtily fixing 
them, in unfeeling interrogatory, upon those 
of Arbella, which, however accustomed t0 
their gaze, always sunk beneath them, resum- 
ing her former attitude and occupation, ''so, 
so," she said, reading half aloud, ^' distur- 
bances in America apprehended, I find great 
uneasiness excited by the disaffection at fort 
Michelamickavvhackachickasavv, Miss Fer- 
rars were you never tempted to learn the 
Mohawk language?'' Receiving do answer, 
she turned again to her paper, *' if this 
should be really the case, she murmured, 
Strathallan may chance to put one of bis 
line plans, tlie visiting of America, iqto exe- 
cution. But ni accompany him; what a 
melancholy prospect for England ! already 
engaged in a European war— you smile Miss 
Ferrars— you wonder at the interest I take 
in what does not appear very nearly to con- 
cern me— you forgot that I have more rea- 
sons th&n you, for this generous participation 
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ifi the anxieties of others. Beside the axiom 
of the immortal Pope, that the solicitude of 
a generous mind, extending beyond the 
claims of friendship and kindness^ should 
embrace^ 

** Its country nextj and next all human race/'* 

I, as an Englishwoman, and a woman of 
rank, particularly,, feel a near and dear in- 
terest in every thing that touches the secu- 
rity and honor of my country — how many 
lives are lost in each fatal quarrel ? how many 
hundred, or,^ as king Henry s^ys,. 

" How many thousand of my poorest subjects.*^ 

For you will surely allow bis majesty's foot 
soldiers to be some of his poorest subjects.", 

" True, Madam," interrupted Arbella^, 
mournfully ; for, with her, deep dejection and 
self-condemnation bad got the better of her 
accustomed irritability ; " but is* it indeed 
thought probable that?— that Captain Fitz?- 
roy's sufferings may terminate fatally^" 

" 'Tis probable/' said Lady Strathallan,. 
who had now laid down her newspaper, and 

N 5' 
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ing hel- tolout at the gl6si9. 

*' Yet hte \V6Hnd i^^as hot fat firsl fcttisl* 
^e^ed as dangefoua — as mortal/* 

** No, not mortal ;" 1 cannot help fancy- 
ing, resumed Arbella, thoughtfully, ^^ that if 
he were once removed here, he would have 
a iiiiuch greater chance of recovery. Will 
you propose it to Lady Ibrretidale, dear 
X.ady Strathallan. If it could possibly b^ 
matiaged— I do ttdl doubt my aunt*s atten- 
tion, but indeed her house is not a fit place 
for a wounded man — all the noise of town 
and country about it — carriages and carts 
perpetually passing and repassing. Oh how 
tail he have that quiet that is so absolutely 
necessary ?-*— how can he sleep ?" 

** Sleep!** repeat her Ladyship^ turning 
round ^ith a complacent air, 

«' How sleep the brave who jsink to rest^ 

By all their country's wishes blest ?*' 

Then presenting a little case, something re* 
sembling a book, that she held in her hand, 
" you know this, without doubt/^ she saidj 
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** it is ' rose a Vusage des dameSj it is not 
quite so beautiful as the powder, but I al- 
ways carry it with me when I travdi it is 
very convenient'' 

However she might appear at that mo- 
ment to need it, Arbella turned from her 
Ladyship with an impatience she could no 
longer disgaise or icstraini as with a low 
curtesy she presented the bode and brush to 
her ; she could not, however, leave the r^oom 
soon enough to lose the last consoling words 
of the Viscountess, pronounced in her most 
solemn and sententious tone. 

^ Yo« seem in need of consolation Miss 
Ferrars« Consolation I think at length I 
have discovered for jou. In the various ac-^ 
cidents and crosses of life, some accuse tbeir. 
enemias, some accuse the stars, some accuse 
their fate ; but you have, by all I hear, tbe 
singular and agreeable reflection that you 
can only accuse" yourself. — She closed this 
sentence, which she thou^t admirably roui>d- 
ed, with a smUe> in which satisHed vanity^ 
but not a spark of the Torrendale malice ap« 
peared, and Arbella convinced^ by long 

N 6 
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knowledge of her character, that she did not 
mean, in what she said, to hurt her, felt al- 
most angry with her strange companion, for 
not allowing her, with justice, to hate her as 
much as she 'ere felt inclined to do. 

She closed by a sleepiest night a day, 
marked by ro satisfactory circumstance but 
the return of StrathallaH. From him, and 
Imn al<Mie, she hoped a portion of that sym- 
pathy, which rendered her now lost Ma« 
tilda s intercourse so endearing. She felt 
more bitterly than ever, that this amiable girl 
alone, of all her female acquaintance, pos*. 
sessed tiie power of completely forgetting 
each private feeling, in a generous interest for 
others ; while, on recapitulating the unneces- 
45ary sufferings she had for many days en- 
dured at the hands of different characters, 
from the Countess, to Lady Stf atballan, she 
&und that the conduct she complained of, 
originated in all, from the same cause, from 
that ** plenteous fountain of selfishness," 
which, however differently modified, must 
still be acknowledged as the source of- every 
false estimate that is made of the vast im^ 
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portance of our own pursuits or opinions, 
when put in comparison with the feelings or 
concerns of others. *^ Gentle Matilda ! inva- 
valuable Friend/' she exclaimed, "Oh- let me, 
in sleep at least, see you restored to my 
wishes, since my deplorable folly has de- 
prived me when I most wanted it, even of 
this last support/' Vain were her prayers; 
vain her aspirations for repose ; and morning 
had already dawned, before she could banish 
the hateful thoughts that were now the only 
mementos, to remind her of her lately jayous 
gipscy party/' 
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CHAP. XL 

My lover'fl blood is od iby spear; 
How canst thou, barbarous man, then woo me? 

Hamilton. 



" ArBELLA, my dear," said Lady Tor- 
rendale, with one of ber softest looks, '^I 
have ordered the carriage for S , would 
you not like to accompany me ? I am sur- 
prised you never go. My son must feel 
truly grateful for the flattering partiality with 
which you honor him, and to which he may 
almost entirely attribute his present situation; 
and there's your aunt who would, of course, 
be glad to see you, you know/' 

Besides her daily visits to Mrs. Stockwells, 
messages constantly passed between the Cap- 
tain and Lady Torrendale, who desired to 
hear of him long before slie was in readineife 
tp ascertain in person how he was ; for site 
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coutd not, even for a son so beloved, put any 
restraint upon her settled habits. 

Major O'Hara, from a different 'motive, 

was almost as constant in his enquiries, and 

-was greatly relieved by bearing that a favora-^ 

ble turn had taken place in Captain Fitzroy'd 

illness. 

As for Sowerby, his disappointment with 
tegard to Arbella, seemed only to increase 
the value and regard he felt for his fair guest ; 
tvilh whose more praise-worthy conduct, on 
a^similar occasion, he did not fail to contrast, 
the levity and coquetry of her friend. " Ma- 
tilda refused me indeed," said be, " but her 
whole behaviour was marked with that can* 
dour^ that nobleness, that fair-dealings which 
a woman^ with a truly well-born mind and 
feoul, feels it as much required of her from a 
man, as in any intercourse with her own sex. 
I was wrong to expect the same from her 
friend. The Stockwells are a bad breed~ 
her uncle a mere trader, without expansion 
of heart, or ability of head. In any branch 
of such a stock, improve it by culture how 
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you will, a certain want of nobility of hearty 
a lower tone. of mind will betray the inferioF 
source from which it sprung/' So pleased 
did the good gentleman appear with this il- 
lustration of his favourite system of heredi- 
tary worth and honoori and so satisfied with 
his sagacity, in having his observations on 
the family failings of his mistress thus justi* 
fied, that it was hard to decide^ whether he 
was, on the whole, most angry oi pleased, 
with the event which thus confirmed bis re- 
peated predictions. 

Mr. Sower by was seated at table with his 
sister, who was that day, for the first time, 
able to enjoy the company of her friends, 
Matilda and Mrs. Melbourne, to whose so- 
ciety, now their tempers no longer clashed, 
he became from day to day more attached ; 
when the door was suddenly throwa open, 
and unattended, unannounced, in rushed — 
Arbella ! Her eyes sparkling with transport, 
ker cheeks glowing with animation; the 
serial lightness of her figure scarce allowing 
her to touch the ground. She ran with open. 
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arms to Miss Melbourne, and sinking on 
her neck, exclaimed in tremulous extacy, 
" Oh, Matilda, he's out of danger^!" 

The quickness with which this scene had 
passed, prevented any one from anticipat- 
ing, or endeavouring to prevent it, Clara 
was the first to' remark the dreadful change 
in the countenance of her brother, who too 
well guessed the person to whom this ex- 
pression must allude ; and a moment more 
recovered the thoughtless Arbella, from the 
deliriuoi of joy, to make her sensible of the 
excessive indiscretion of which she had been 
guilty. Mrs. Melbourne, with ready pre- 
sence of mind, turning to her blushing guest, 
said, " I suppose Lady Torrendale was de- 
sirous 1 should have the very earliest infor- 
mation, and from good authority, of the 
cessation of her uneasiness, and I thank her 
for it ; but you and Matilda must have many 
things to say to each other, so if you are for 
a turn in the garden, I will soon join you 
there." Arbella did not wait to have the per- 
mission twice repeated : but glancing some- 
tiling of the look at ber former admirer^ 
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which the little mouse may be supposed to 
do -to pussy, when she had just escaped from 
her claws, she tripped towards the garden 
followed by lier less light-hearted friend. 
" And now/' said she, drawing Matilda to* 
wards her by botih her hands, " no cross 
looks or grave words I insist upon it ; for I 
have absolutely lived upon nothing else for 
this week past ; never was a poorj)ill'garlic 
so baited and * be-thumped with words*' as 
I have been, and all for a little indiscretion* 
The revulsion of joy was too much for me. 
Just now, the tedious prosing doctors sent in 
word of what I suppose they knew an age 
ago, that dear, dear Fitzrov was safe : and 
I ran down, according to my old custom of 
sharing every pleasure with you, not imme- 
diately recollecting that your dear old friend* 
liad lately considered me in a light— a — sort 
of a light — of which I was quit6 unworthy ; 
and which might make my presence, as a vi- 
sitor, not so acceptable. But now, since I 
have committed this terrible breach of deco- 

* Shakespeare. 
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rum, I will take advantage of it ; for I want 
to tell you a great many things. What do 
you think of Major O'Hara? the ruffian! 
well, he is to b6 ordered away soon, thank 
God ! they have staid an unconscionable time : 
he has had the impudence — assurance, I sup» 
pose he would call it, to send me this morn- 
ing a written proposal ; but I gave him such 
an answer as will, I think, put an end to 
the ardour of his pursuit for the present. I 
do not recollect exactly what I said ; but I 
know there were several things pretty home j. 
and I concluded with observing, that if I 
thought myself obliged at all to dispose of 
my hand, in consequence of a recent affair, 
it should certainly be in favour of that gen* 
tleman who had suffered the most for me in 
•the contest. Yes, yes, Spencer, dear Spen* 
ccr, is the man-*! owe him that reparation 
—I can and I must— though I resign Clif- 
den^down house, ,and all its splendours, for 
a tent, and Fitzroy's arm — that is to say if he 
will-^Oh, should he repent his promises- 
determine to escape 

^ That dangerous thing a fetnale wit 
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ttnd regret that he ever met her— but no, he 
cannot; he knows my heart, and will not 
mind the cruel insinuations of others. Onl^y 
this morning Miss Piers called to tell nae 
Helena de Courcy said yesterday, before a 
large party at the Evertires, that if Fitzroy 
lost bis sight, (oh, cruel thought!) I mast 
lead him. That girls can be so fiippant ! 
but I repeat it to you, to give you an idea 
of the general opinion. Yes, 1 must give 
up Mr. Sowerby; I must, I must, and re- 
sign the hope of being united to the most 
worthy, the most virtuous, the most respect- 
able of men.** 

Matilda perceived her friend was deter- 
termined to consider her quarrel with Sower- 
by as a " very pretty quarrel as it stood," 
and that any attempt to interfere in it would * 
be iather unwelcome, than grateful to her. 
She, therefore, fdrbore to press Arbella on 
this subject ; Miss Ferrars continued, " it 
would almost tempt one to believe there w^as 
something like retribution in this world ; to 
think of the manner in which this duel was 
managed. That it should be Lionhart wha 
carried the challenge,** 
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'* Lionhart!" cried Matilda, with a start, 
while various recollections crouded on her 
memory, with the name. 

" Yes, Liqnhart, who was, you know, his 
sworn * amigo^^ has lately become hjs greatest 
enemy, and for the most silly reason. There 
was a beautiful young lady, (I am sorry for 
you Matilda) that the gallant Captain lately 
paid his addresses to, but having a modest 
opinion of his own talents, he requested his 
more engaging friend to speak for him— You 
know Fitzroy — you know the rest — * Eyes' 
(oh, why do I call him * Eyes' any more) 
remembered his cue, but forgot the words of 
his speech. He took care love should be 
still the subject, but he furnished trom him- 
self the expression: which, though found 
equally agreeable by the lady, was not at all 
approved of by honest Frank. Spencer, 
without availing himself of the favourable 
dispositions of his mistress to press his suit, 
lost his friend, the sensitive hero; who, 
without love or friendship expires, happened 
to contract a great intimacy with that va- 
pouring insolent Major. lie asked him to 
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be bis second, Lionharti I understand, did 
what he could t6 accommodate matters, but 
what did it avail ! Oh ! tliat he had never 
returned from the Peninsula, where he has' 
been ever since our last year's party broke 
up ! and there lies my charming Fitzi'oy ; and 
I, oh grief of griefs, am not permitted to fly to 
his relief! Oh, Sam, Sam, Stock well, * art 
thou not the wickedest worm that ever walked 
upon two legs *.* Excuse me, my dear, but 
I roust for this once trace my sorrows to their 
spring. If I had not quarrelled with Aunt 
Stockwell, I might now see poor Spencer. 
If my cousin Sam, had not used me so like 
jt rascal, I should not have quarrelled with 
Aunt Stockwell ! so you see it is originally 
the fault of ^that cursed booby Sam> the be- 
ginning and end of all mischief, that my 
poor dear, little, elegant Pitzroy, is enmiing 
himself to death, with only my poor aunt, 
as vulgar as— *weH, she w my aunt, and so 
I won t abuse her. And Mi6s Ilautenville, 

• Sir PbUip Sidney's Arcadia. 
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that most stiffs odious^ and abominable of 
all frights. The Countess tells me^ she finds 
them alternately * perched on his couch,' 
like the phantom of * Distemper/ in Has- 
tings' Ode. My aunt must be quite in her 
element, documenting the young officer; n 
thing she fancies she does ' most pathetically,* 
as she calls it, though her kind offices lately 
received a check. Last Sunday, on there be^ 
ing some appearance of greater danger than 
usual, she had him prayed for in church, 
* without saying nothing to nobody;' it, how- 
ever, some way reached the ears of my gen- 
tleman, who was so incensed — What! was 
he to be treated like a mechanic, or day-lar 
bourer ! — He to be prayed for — a man of 
his consequence indeed ; it brought on his 
fever with redoubled violence, while poor 
auntie, who was closely questioned by the 
doctor, could only say, with uplift hands, and 
rolling eyes, that she had done all for the 
best; and did not know what upon earth 
ailed the Captain ; but that for sure since 
ever he'd come to himself, he was for ever^ 
lasting in one tantarum or another. When 
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he is tired of her on one side, he has the 
gentle Miss Hautenville on the other; who 
really, I begin to think, must have given him 
some philtre, to make him endure her phi;?, 
'for she is constantly about him, reading or 
talking to him. She tells his mamma she k 
giving him advice upon future good conduct, 
regularity, economy ; and this being to the 
taste of the Contessa, she has found out her 
dear son cannot do better than attend to it ; 
for that Miss Hautenville is a very sensible 
young woman, and has seen a vast deal of 
the world. This will be all soon ended, I 
trust, by his removal to Woodlands. No\f 
he is on the mend he will rapidly recover: 
do you know he began to grow better since 
the day his brother returned ; is not it very 

odd r 

'* No, I think not," Matilda replied with 
great naivete. 

" Oh, no, I had forgot — but I was tel- 
ling you about Spencer. Dear fellow ! du-. 
ring the intermissions of his disorder he 
thought on me, and has sent me a dozen 
sweet messages, at least as sweet as they 
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can be after Lady Torrendale has murdered 
them J and this morning (suspecting her 
tricks, I suppose), he contrived to write me 
a note with his own hand, thougl) he hasa 
bandage over one of those sweet eyes ; here 
is the little gaudy scrawl — how strong it 
smells of roses! You smile — well, I own 
it is a little coxcomb ; he had once the im- 
pertinence i% tell me he ust'd such pa|)tr for 
all his amourettes. But now Tve time, I 
think I'll read you some of it — hem, hem-— 
he feels * truly grateful for the kind interest- 1 
have condescended to express for his fate' 
Grateful — hem — when did Spencer ever 
write three lines, or speak three words with- 
out the terms ' grateful,' or * gratitude,' be- 
ing either expressed or imj>lied. He is * too 
well acquainted with the tenderness of my 
disposition/ — the tenderness of my disposi- 
tion ! Deuce take his impertinence! * not to 
feel assured,' — Ob, yes, he has assurance 
enough, a saucv fellow ! — * that I must com- 
- passionate his feelings, their immensity and 
intensity,' — that is so exactly Spencer, or 
rather s© exactly his^ niother, * is 3uch, tt)|it; 

VOL. III. o 
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he should in vain exert himself to giire me 
the least idea of them; let it suffice, that 
Mrs. Stockwell is his monitor, and Miss 
Hautenville his nurse/ He has ^ taken ad* 
▼antage of their absence to steal a gleam of 
light to write me these few lines, but he 
fears they will not be legible. If he should 
become wholly blind| he will only regret it, 
as il prevents his gazing on his Arbdia.' 
How. nicely he brings in his misfortune, poor 
fellow ! he need not remind me of it — hem— 
* adieu, my Arbella ; if you knew all, you 
would pity me/ — Pity him ! who does not— 
His situation has excited a great sensation; 
I leariit more of that, th^n even I knew al- 
ready, by the perusal of a little scrawl, I 
found on Lady Torrendale's dressing-table. 
It was not very honourable to be sure ; but 
it was only a ^ bit of a note' as the Irish call 
at, from Aunt Stockwell ; and I am of the 
opinion of Charles, in the School for Scan- 
dal that it is very hard if one may not 
^ make free with one's own relatimis.' I 
must read it you," continued Miss Ferrars, 
laughing, ^^ if it be only to afford a'cootrast to 
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the last It was sent to Lady Torrendale 
one morning that she was sick, or ^€^ no 
matter which — stay<»it is such a crabbed 
hand I can hardly make it out ; and the danc« 
ing light, as we walk up and down, blinds 
me. We will sit down upon that bencb-^ 
now for it — *" 

" Your Ladyship ma deppend upon every 
attenshon been ped to the Capten inn your 
abstinence Toby Shure. Yett still itt must 
bee a grate dishapointment to hymn not to 
sea his one deer muther, ass it wood bee too 
me sun Sam^ in Simmy ler Sir Cumstances. 
Heed bee wel ehnuf if hee cou'd get rid Df 
an ugly favor, witch he cant in any wise get 
quit off. The sa stuf a cold an starf a fa- 
vor ; but I no better. I no it is allways the 
best' whey to giv young gentlemen what tha 
like, Soe i hav shock o*late, and 2 letel 
fresh loves for him evvery morning, becase 
he says if any thing can doe him good it is 
a letel fresh love. This is the trew Bully- 
kin of his healt. Its unknone the No. of 
Ink-wiry*s I'm oblieged to anser aboat liiui. 

OS 
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No latter tan yesterda Kitty Kindly, as was 
yr Ladship's made, and was married 
yere, to the big man that lives att the grSc 
-wight howse a 'tother side of the hill, his 
Lordshi[)'s BalifF as was kailed ; and assed 
. for to see him, and brote a fine cake, mad 
with her own hands, and full of allemandes 
and comforts, and several other young vimen 
of the nayberhud, besides a Jew ; for the pres- 
senti- - -. 

P.'S. You ma tell my nice Arbell, as—" 
• • " Oh now we are come to * nice Arbella,' " 
pursued iVii»Ferrars, ** you must excuse my 
going on, my dear. Tor it proceeds in a 
^ strain of Philippic rather mortifying to my 

vanity." Perceiving Mrs. Melbourne ap- 
pix)aching at this moment the seat where they 
were conversing, " we have been talking, 
Madam," she said, as she huddled her papers 
into her pocket, " of Sir Harold Melbourne, 
Is it true that the rage for antiquities has 
given place to the passion for music ; and the 
part of // Fanatico per la Musica^ is enacted 
every night at the Rocks, by the Baronet in 
. propria per sonaT'' 
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. Mrs. Melboarne bad hoped, that, by giv- 
ing Miss Ferrars plenty of tinae to " talk 
over" her affairs, as she called it, with her 
daughter, she might find Matilda alone when 
she entered the garden; that however not 
being the case, she replied with her wonted 
urbanity to the questions which Miss 
Ferrars, proposed, in their usual number 
and variety. " Is it true that he has invited 
down Lorenzina and MarionelU for the sum- 
mer ? and is it true that he lavishes such im- 
mense sums upon diem? and is it true that—" 

** True, true, all true, my dear young 
lady, and I regret to think that it should be 



so/' 



"Regret, nay, why regret it; let him 
ruin himself as fast as he likes ; that is his 
affair you know; so we have concer4;s and" 
company what do we care ! I am sure such 
a thing was q,uite a desideratum in the neigh- 
bourhood. But I had forgot he is your rela- 
tion. I am dying to hear this Marionelli,'^ 
she continued, turning with great unconcern 
to Matilda, " have you heard her? how does 
she sing? They tell me she resembles Cata- 

o3 
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lani in some of her higher tonesy particularly 
in that fine note which she held so long in the 
song of * Gratias Agimus Tibi ;' were not 
those some of the words ? You remember 
the Oratorio; and how much we admired 
the clear full sound, that without stunning the 
ear, filled the whole house, and seemed more 
like the swell of some fine instrument than 
an exertion of the human voice. And can 
Marionelli equal that?" 

Matilda, without any other reply, imme* 
diately ran through the passage alluded to^ 

JQ the manner of the Stgnora Marionelli ; 

« 

giving to the higher parts the wonderful 
strength and beauty for which she was cele- 
brated ; imitating her in all her mazy evolur 
tions, her artificial graces, and even her de- 
fects : then, as if wearied with this exerti(m 
of momentary spirit, she ceased, declined her 
head, and like a bird that droops its flagging 
•wing, seemed to seek, in silence, relief from 
the momentary effort she had been tempted 
to make. 

" Bravo ! charming I" cried the enthusias- 
tic Arbella/ who though herself an indifferent 
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musician, ever took the most unfeigned de- 
light in the excellence of her friend. " Why 
this would make your fortune at Lady Tor* 
rendale's — I mean with the gen-tk-men^ as 
poor Mbs Langrish used to drawl it out. 
Only let me give out some night, that Miss 
Melbourne will indulge the company with her 
celebrated imitations of Marionelli." 

** Ah, my dearest Arbella, when^will you 
know me enough to conceive the dislike, the 
terror I feel at any thing that bears the ap-* 
pearance of pretension. If I have occasion- 
ally, and to oblige you, imitated for a mo- 
ment, the manner of Grassini or Marionelli^ 
do not, I intreat you — '* 

•* True, true, * ia petite Violet te ;* but we, 
must not have you a la Valliere in every, 
thing, must we Mamma Melbourne ?" 

*^ Arbella/' said Matilda, with an air the 
most deeply hurt, " I will try to think you 
ONLY inconsiderate." 

" Dear, so I am, shockingly so ; and always 
contrivini^ without intending it, to hurt my 
friends/' 

• 4 
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^* Your female friends," resumed Matildai 
gravely. 

" Well it is all your fault, why do you 
leave me to my folly ? You have not come 

• 

near me this twelvemontU ; I have lost all ti)e 
good 1 acquired in your society. You are 
turned nun, like Clara, I believe. You go no 
where. You have not been even to see the tali 
^toman. But it is time 1 should take my depar- 
ture/* she continued, answering Mrs. Mel- 
bourne's involuntary smile, at this ludicrous 
allusion to Lady Strat(}allan. '' I have staid 
too long already ; for if I do not greatly mis- 
take, yonder comes my late sighing Strephon, 
to growl, (I beg pardon) to call you in to 
tea. I think I should know his stride. But 
what's the matter, he stands still ?'* 

Matilda directed her eyes to the point 
where Arbella was looking, and perceived 
nothing but a stuffed figure in a blue coat 
and a flapped hat, placed among the trees to 
frighten the birds ; and that was occasionally 
moved backwards and forwards by ^he wind. 
Mrs. Melbourne's countenance expressed se- 
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pious displeasure. " Ten thousand pardons/' 
cried Arbella, " I now perceive my mis- 
take; and I vow and protect to you it* was 
made in innocence of heart; am Ito blamd, 
if he chuses to make that stationary gentlie- 
man the inheritor of his east dress suit& in* 
stead of his valet. Oh noiv if I haye really 
offended my Mamma Melbourne, it is fit 
indeed that I should go ; and here the dear 
man comes in good earnest Haste, let me 
get out of his way, Matilda. Which way is 
the best? through the shrubbery? By my 
love; I must fly like *the startled cushat 
dove,' though I assure you, no pretty billing 
and cooing, awaits me at home. Heigho I 
But will not you forgive me, Mamma Mel- 
bourn ?" 

** Yes, yes, go you madcap, or he will see 
you." 

Arbella disappeared among the trees; and^ 
Mrj. Melbourne hastened up the walk to- 
meet her respected freind, and sooth by her 
attentions, and those of her daughter, the 
disorder of his spirits, ruffled by Miss Fer^ 

o 5. 
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rars unexpected and most unpardonable in* 
trusion. *' She is a pleasing creature/' said 
JMrs. Melbourne to Matilda, ** what a pity 
that so much spirit, vivacity, and good hup 
mour, should not \>e tempered by asbgle 
graia of discretion !'* 
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CHAP. XII; 

So toned in unison, Eolian lyre 
Bounds in sweet symphony thy kindred wire ; 
Now, gently swept by Zephyrs' vernal wings, 
Sink in soft cadences the love. sick strings; 
And now with mingling chords and voices higher^ 
Peal the full anthem of the aerial choir. 

Darwin* 



^I^ATILDA began to indulge a hope that 
Sir Harold's mysterious threat respecting 
Strathallan, *^ I wait hia;) at the Rocks,'' wa^ 
one of those vague suggestions of momentary 
frenzy, to which she bad annexed an unne* 
cessary add ideal importance. While thcf 
mansion resounded with th^ plaintive languish 
oi £olian harps, ^nd voices worthy of a place 
ia the cherub choir^ filled up the intervals be- 
tween, could she believe the master's breast 
the seat of desperation and revenge ? The 
knowledge that Lord Strathatlan had already 

06 
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appeared at one or two of tliose performances^^^ 
%\ hich now took place almost every evening, 
encouraged her to adopt this consolatory, idea. 
To these concerts, which affcrded the most 
exquisite treat to the real lovers- of musical 
science, cpmbining tlie exertions of tlie aiost 
distinguished theatncaltalenl^ with vyhaiever 
the amateur coufd contribute, of ta^te and na-^ 
live grace,, the neighbouring, gentry were 
iT)ade welcome, with a generous and univer- 
sally extended hospitality, which made the un- 
happy Baronet^ noble'€ven in his eccentrici- 
ties, universally popular, if not universally 
kdmifed. If his design was by^ihis to ai^aw a 
perpetual crowd around him, it ttmst be c6n- 
^^edtthat be succeeded admirablyi' Bomo 
'accepted hi& invitations, to judge, by^fieif 
own observationSj if re{5ott spoke too favor* 

ably of the dispositions he had made for their 

, • ••■«•, • • 

Entertainment ;- some went merely because 
they heard: others did so; and.sorne,- and, by 
far the smallest dumber, from i^eal- ta^efor 
the pleasures of harrtiony/ offered trndef their 
most attractive form, Gf this last tiumber 
was Stratballan, Since the comm.encemeftt 
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6f Ills brother's gradual amendment, he had 
k^metimes beguiled a languid hour, among 
the enchanting harmonies of the Rocks; and 
had thus been led to renew the acquairitante 
tlie Baronet had formed with him, atTun». 
bridge. Of Matilda he had seen nothing ; ti 
formal visit, which had passed, Mhen he Was. 
from home, was the only one she had lately 
made to^ Woodlands ; and this visit, had not 
yet been returned by Lady Strathallan, 

Sir Harold had * just completed his new 
concert room.; and wa& so anxious- to have* 
the-' opinion of l^lrs. and Miss Melbourne 
npon.it, that, though rarely a visitor at Clif- 
xicn-down, he called to request their pre- 
sence at the next musical performance at his 
house ; and, by one of his singular caprices, 
entreated' Matilda to contrive, that the beauti- 
ful nun should be of the party. Glara, at first, 
started' with horror, at the idea of joining-any 
thing that bore so much the appearance of a 
piiblic assembly; but entreated Matilda 
would not constrain herself' for her. Miss 
Melbourne, who had discovered the passion, 
of the fair reelu&e for music^ and had -a mind 



for once to cheat her islo a Mltte btatnefiess 
recreation, declared that her assent depended 
upon that of her friend. ^ Going with us 
you will be surrounded only by those you 
knpw/' she sMt^; ^^ it is an amusement of a 

• - ^ perfectly private nature, and I own I can see 
no reason for your depriving yourself of a 
very b^b and mnocent pleasure/' 

** I have vowed to renounce all pleasure,** 
said Clara, lookmg down, ^' and a concert — "^ 
" It is not a re^lar concert,'^ replied Sir 
Harold, " 1 have music every evening, and 
besides^ my fair friend,'' he continued, speak* 
ipg very fast> as he usually did when he 

^ thought he had found an argument very much 

f ' in point, " what you assert about renouncing 
all pleasure is nut literally true ; as you do 
not wholly renounce tlie higher pleasure of 
friendship and society : now you would give 
me your society in that room., ahotlier evening 

I when music was not going on ; and where i* 

the cutpable difference, in- sitting there to 
hear strains that might prepare your soul for 
its blitssful passage. You nuns are fond of 
music; the &)Oiemn harmony of the uithem^ 



/ 

Mi4 ih^ oigSD, is iKHk brnikbed inm youf 
comoiunity ; aod to«aiorFow we sliall have 
some aacred pieces; so come with.yuiir 
friend, wA fancy yourself in your convent 
ag^im i^li^ber^ my idk eousin^ and tell her 
we begin early, and eattnoti daese aol ewd> 
late.** 

^^ I think Sir Harold has too^ well argued 
the point, &>r me to add any thing to it," said 
Matilda^ 

^^ Perhaps as you are a party of friends 
I should not refuse tp hear your HandeV*^ 
said Clara; '^ but to attract remark, and in 
thfe dress^'^ tbobing at her nun's habit, whicb 
she never had, and which she was determined 
she never would,, put o£ 

Agaki the timid recluse was going positively 
to refuse, but Matilda's declaration that she 
wooM n€>t go without her, the recollection of 
the confinement and privation this^ kind ' and 
generous friend had endured on her account 
operating perhaps witli a littfe curiosity to 
.bear some of the compositions of him, wha 
was said to embody in music the sublime 
ideas^ in the contemplation of which her 



I 



'mind bad so long solely delightsd^ concurred 
to shake her resolution. After a short si^ 
l^ce she then,. witb«a smite and a soft sigb^ 
said to' Miss Melbourne; /* you are to blame 
if I sin in this."* Sir Harold joyfully accepted 
her reluctant odnsent> and the party was ar- 
ranged without liny farther difficulty. 

Though the^^sitan ts from CI ifderi-down ar- 
rived at the Rocks, at rather- an early hoAir; a 
considerable number of persons, consider- 
able at iea&t totCIara^s unpraeticed eye, were;, 
already assembled ; the saloon, appropriated 
to the pertbrmance of music, was fitted up 
with considerable taste ; lightness, and an ele- 
gant simplicity, were the prevailing character- 
istics; ornaments consisting of lyres, harps, 
and other emblems of music, disposed in. 
graceful groups, formed the chief decorations 
of the- walls. They were raised in a white 
stucco, upon a stowfe-coloured ground; and 
Sir Harold, in rendering lliis apartment com- 
plete, omitted not to call in the aid of sculp- 

* • • • 

'tui'e in many suitable designs, expressive of 
the triumphs'of the art. The Baronet was soon 
discovered giving some directibhs to the mu-^ 
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sicians ; he had a roll of music in his hand, 
and was surrounded by a bevy of fair aspir- 
ants, mostly amateurs, who wero engaged in 
a dispute, loquacious, and apparently obsti- 
nate, which he was endeavoring with a gentle 
urbanity, and easy gaiety, to decide, " You 
see nje in my greatest glory," he said, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Melbourne, with a smile and a 
playful versatility of manner j bat it was a 
smile and-a playfulness which made the sym- 
pathizing heart of the too well-informed Ma- 
tilda, ache for him more than the most settled 
melancholy. " I am giving the law to youth, 
beauty, and talent. No arbiter of pleasure 
at any of her most favorite haunts ; not the 
king of Bath himself, with the loves and 
graces traced upon the medallion ' at his bb-^ 
som, could be prouder of ushering irt'^hi^ 
* helle Jeunesse^ to partake of her privileges* 
than I— what say you ladies? Will you 
abide by my decision? or shall this fair 
stranger's be the casting voice? Indeed I 
believe we must begin with Handel. There 
is one," casting his eyes upon Clara, **to 
whom we have half promised it.''- 
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Sir Harold addressed himself to Clara, bat 
his wish to distinguish her was evidently as 
Matilda's friend ; and both throughout this 
dispute^ and in the course of the eveningy he 
seemed, by every delicate, but not painfully 
marked, attention, to give his cousin to un* 
derstand that she was the queen of the f^te. 
He was paiticularly desirous to hear her 
sentiments respecting the style of the decora- 
tions, and the merits of the performers ;> 
Snrhile she contemplated witlji involuntary so- 
licitude, his. slight, spirit-like form, leaaing 
against a rose-^wreathed harp, whicB seemed 
to give 'liim the support he almost needed; 
the classic elegance of his figure, and Roniaa 
beauty of his features, now animated with the 
glow of social pleasure, only increasing the 
regret, at the slow, but sure decline, his ge- 
neral appearance announced; while these 
lights, these tapers, and flowers, the choirs of 
virgin beauty, and the mingled stream of per- 
fumes and harmony, seemed less the decora- 
tions of a triumph than the honors tl)8t 
fancy would decree to blooming youth o^ 
voted to the tombu 
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Such thoughts, however, were Happily 
strangers to the majority of the guests ; who 
had already alternatively gratified oth^s, and 
received pleasure • themselves in hearing and 
performing several vocal and instrumental 
pieces, when Matilda was requested, by 
Sir Harold, to give her aid, if it was only by 
a single song, to the concert. To this effort 
she found herself unequal, but it was obvious 
no little jealousy mingled with her refusaL 
Miss Melbourne had none of that envy, from 
which the possession of the most distin- 
guished talents, does not always exempt the 
amateur. She delighted to acknowledge 
merit, even when she imagined it surpassed 
or equalled her own. Carried away by the 
fuU tide of harmony that now burst upon 
her ear, the pleasure she enjoyed was of a 
double kind; a pleasure excited by the real 
superiority of the performance; a pleasure 
arising from the soft melancholy into which 
music ever plunged her mind. She was only 
roused by the name of Strathallan, repeated 
by several voices. As he advanced every 
eye was involuntarily turned towards him*^ 
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and the eye that had once rested on him, c'ould^ 
M'ith pleasure, have rested on him for ever. 
But for his lady, how is it possible to describe 
the glance of mingled triumph and pleasure 
with which she passed on ; swimming, writh- 
ing, yet still preserving something of her na- 
tive unwieldy crocodile stiffness ; and appa- 
rently unable to decide whether earth, air, or 
sea were most worthy of supporting " Lady 
Strathallan." Their appearance could not 
fail of exciting a momentary emotion in Ma- 
tilda, but the change in her countenance was 
so slight that' Mrs; Melbourne alone, or per- 
haps Clara, could remark it sufficiently to 
give her credit for the perfect self-command 
with which she in a moment rallied her flut- 
tered spirits. We must except Sir Harold, 
who secretly noticed her emotion with the 
watchful eye of jealousy. Matilda felt anxi- 
ous to know how Strathallan would conduct 
himself in a first meeting, which chance had 
rendered such a public one; but wittf^at 
graceful and noble politeness which above all 
men he possessed, he soon put her com- 
Jiletely at her ease, by neither avoiding her 
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nor seeking l^r mth an air of too impatient 
. attenliorif Approaching the ladies, and ad- 
dressing himself more particularly to Mrs. 
Melbourne, he regretted that his absence froni 
home^ at the time of her visit, hacj. prevented 
him from seeing friends lie so much valued, and 
pleaded the numerous engagements of Lady 
Stratballau, which had alone hindered h^r 
perfojming a duty^ which, with those she 
so mucb valued, she wished might not . be 
considered as a merp formal call ; and had 
therefore delayed till she could have son^e 
hope of really enjoying their society. This 
statement Lady Strathallan, ba[)py arid se- 
cure, and, in imagination at least, ** tnom" 
phante adoricy'' was sufficiently willing to 
. confirm. 

As his face was. turned from her, when 
speaking to Mrs. Melbourne, Matilda could 
remark, without fear of being observed her- 
self, the change a very few months hid 
wrought on his manly and interesting coun- 
tcf9f)pe; and in tlie traces contending pas- 
sions had left .there, she could read bow little 
his apparent calmness was the effect; of in- 
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sensibility. Lady Strathallan, who had waited 
witii itnpatteiice to the end of a bravura of 
Signora Mariooelii's, paid her some formal 
compliments upon the deligf^t she had re- 
ceived from it; and then flew from her 
to rattle away a thundering concerto, upon 
the grand piano, in^wbich all time, tune, 
feeling, and expression were sacrificed to 
r unmeaning noise, and tasteless execution* 
Of these compliments, which cost her little 
or nothing and which never imparted plea* 
sure to the receiver, her Ladyship was very 
profuse. That she was a goddess, who, 
moving in a superior sphere, performed every 
thing by inspiration, better than any others 
could by imitation, was, in her opinion of 
all incontrovertible facts the most incontro- 
vertible ; but then she considered it as very 
proper that humbler mortals should endea- 
vour to follow her, and even condescended to 
look down \vith pleasure on their efforts, and 
reward them with a proportion of praise. 

Such at least was ttie satirical remark of 
Arbella, who, with Sappho, Alcaeus, and th6 , 
rest of Lady Strathallan s Worshippers, ac- 
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compaoied her to the concert. Her friend 
had hardly replied, when the entrance of two 
gentlemen made Miss Ferrars start, ^nd 
change colour, for though she certainly could 
not be assured of not Qieeting them at the 
Rocks, she had flattered herself that harmony 
had but few attractions for them. These 
were Captain Lionhart and his friend Major 
O'Hara, handsomer and haughtier than ever ; 
who, since his successful duel with Fitzroy, 
had been graced by his fair and considerate 
friends, with the additional title of the con- 
queror^ an honour to which he seemed deter** 
mined by his demeanour, to maintain his 
claim. 

After perambulating the room arm in arm^ 
with his friend, whispering and laughing, to 
the great disturbance of the musicians, and 
having sufficiently quizzed the company, with 
his eye-glass ; and exhibiting his fine person 
for their admiration, he suddenly made a 
dead stop opposite to the sofa where Arbella, 
and^r pretty little friend Helena De Courcy, 
were sitting engaged in deep convef«ation# 
He g^ve Arbella a stare which was suffici* 
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ently insolent, and then casting a cursory 
and supercilious glance over the whole figure 
of her young friend, wh6 had pot on one of 
her sweetest smiks, expecting him to address 
her, he seemed suddenly to recollect himself, 
and turning completely Bw^y from both la- 
dies, introduced hinoaelf to the fair nun, Mith 
a profusion of conopliments equally unwel- 
come and unsought for. Th^ circle which 
her beauty and singular appearance had by 
this tiine drawn around her, rendered it hope- 
.less to attempt to obtain a seat near her, but 
- this was no impediment to the gallant Major, 
who, with his leg resting on the bar of a 
music stand before him, and his back turned 
. full upon ti)e disconsolate damsels on. the 
sofa, bent.fQVwa^'d to whisper a thousand ex- 
trav^gaqcj^ tp th^ lovely stranger ; whose ear 
he seemed desirous of wholly engrossing, and 
not perceiving oi" pretpnding not to perceive, 
how much he fatigued and distrest her, vi^i- 
] bly enjoyed the raorlification of the fair.Hp- 
/lena, whom he left tp converse with her 
..friend or to listen to bis. disouurse as she" 
•.thought be§t. It did not require JhciMajpf's 
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predetermioation to mark his displeasure 
against any one who should countenance hif 
obdurate fair, to make the spot in wbick 
Clara presided the most attractive one to 
every admirer of unsophisticated beauty^ 
The simplicity of her appearance, only added, 
by the charni of novelty> to the effect she 
produced. Her fair skin, of a snowy white- 
ness, and the deep vermilion, with' which 
her cheeks were dyed, were only set off by 
the severe restrictions which forbade the aid 
of any adventitious embellishment No art' 
could wholly conceal, the beautiful turn o£ 
her face, or rob her eyes of that sacred fir^ 
which they had stolen from Heaven ; and the 
mantling confusion with which the attention 
she excited, every moment overspread her 
countenance, heightened to a degree of an* 
gelic beauty, the lustre of her native charms. 
** The fair nun — the lovely nun— *did you 
ever see so enchanting a creature ? She will 
become quite the. rage i Nobody will be ever 
able to bear flowers, or featb^s, or gold and 
silver again r* 

VOL.111. T - 
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** Why^ Captain Lionhart," said the little 
poet, ** you M'ill soon be fit for the wax- 
works/' pointing out to the attention of hia 
companion the ruined state of the hero'« 
shoulder and brilliant epaulet. Seated exactly 
under a lustre in an inconvenient corner, into 
which he had squeezed himself to get near 
the beautiful Clara, he had not perceived the 
melting wax which had been drppping pro- 
fusely on him for a quarter of an hour; dur- 
ing which he had indulged, almost without in- 
termission, in the longing gaze of enraptured 
admiration. 

" Ob, never mind him," replied O'Hara 
coolly. " It is only a love-fit coming on;. 
'I'll manage him when we get home.*' 

" Is the Captain often subject to those 
fits," resumed Alcaeus pertly ? " The gentle- 
man seems indeed bien e'pkis. What a sub- 
lime unconsciousness to every thing thAt sur- 
rounds him 1 What a vacancy of eye is there! 

Not the poet in the momedt. 
Fancy lightens to his t2f 
» Kens the pleasure, feejis the rapture, 
That thy presence- 
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A propoSf I have sisen too many fine women, 
and those of the highest rank and station, and 
of every country too, to be easily dazzled by 
their attractions, or to consider them as any 
thing more than a fine study, for a tolerably 
happy and versatile muse ; but as a study, 
may I be shot if she does not supply me with 
a hint for a nun, that shall make tlie Con- 
stance in the Marmion, be quite despised and 
forgotten. Be so good as to turn a little that 
way Miidam ; truly your fair friends are inju- 
dicious, who regret your appearing among us 
* kei'chieft in a comely cloud/ For shooC 
me if there is not more art and coquetry re- 
quisite, to attaiH to the killing perfection o^ 
simplicity, which is displayed in pinning on 
that unpretending veil, than in adjusting the 
most brilliant tiara ever affixed to beauty's 
brow.^ Aye, and ttaere is moie vanity con- 
cealed under it, will you deny me that? the 
charming Gresset justly observes, 

* II est cles modes pour le voile.' *' 

** Gresset deserves the -honour of being 
quoted by Mr. Spring," observed Miss Swan- 

p2 
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ley, '^ from the fortunate drcumstance of hh 
having chosen for bis hero^ a character that 
so much resembles bis.'* 

In this allusion to the poem on the Parro^ 
Vcr, Vert, Sappho, who had observed the 
lovely Clara, quite overwhelmed, and ready 
to sink to the earth with confusion, at the ill- 
timed raillerjr of Alcasus, enjoyed tbe douUe 
pleasure of making her hated rival ridiculous, 
and rescuing the persecuted stranger from bis 
attacks. She was, however, almost equally 
distrest with Major O'Hara s efforts to enter^- 
tain ber, and the frequent loud laughs and 
vehemence of voice and gesture, by which, 
if he did not completely succeed in corn* 
manding her attention, he at least obtained 
his'point, of directing that of the whole room 
to the spot where they were engaged toge- 
ther. His conversation, consisting entirely of 
the whispered anecdote of the fashionable 
circle, or the loudly spread report of general 
society, was the more interesting tp her, as it 
turned upon subjects to which, from the se- 
cluded nature of her life, she was necessarily 
a perfect stranger. Upon these topics tL« 
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Major poured forth a varitty of. common* 
places, of which he appeared to have a largo 
assortment ever ready at his command. 
Every story he told was " a good thing/' or 
^ a famous thing/* every man was " a good 
fellow/' and every la^y a " beautiful crea* 
ture." He had found, by experience, the ad- 
vantage of this liberal use of common-place, 
or describing things in the lump, with those 
aet and received phrases^ which fashion has 
appropriated to designate them. The favourite 
resource of those unfortunate minds, which 
are incapable of conceiving any thing, but in 
a gross and general manner. Those ready^ 
made phrases being, to the varied expres- 
4iion$ which convey the minuter shades of 
meaning, what hieroglyphics formerly were 
to words. Useful in the infancy of language, 
and for the purposes of common life, but. 
too arbitrary and indistinct when concep- 
tions grew more various, and ideas more re- 
fined. 

So thought the poet Alca?us, who niever 
liking that any one should too long usurp the . 
conversation, " entreated the Major to be 

i^3i 
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silent, and to listen ta Signor Cavatina, who 
was just going to begin a fine oratorio song." 
" I wouldn't care," cried O'llara, angry 
at the interruption, " if all the oratorios were 
at — /' then suddenly correcting himself, on 
observing the expression of surprise and dis- 
pleasure visibly painted on Clara's beautiful 
countenance — " That is to say," be added) 
** those parts of the oratorios where you bear 
nothing but the roiigh voices of men and 
recitative. I am fond of all sacred music^ 
and that sort of thing, as I have heard it in 
churches abroad; I have listened in Italy to 
the sweet voices of the nuns, 'till I have 
fancied the forms of all the dear angels be- 
hind the curtain, and actually thought myself 
in Mahomet's Paradise. Oh^ by all that's 
beautiful ! if ever I fall in love (that is to 
say seriously,) it will certainly be with a 

nun." 

* ** Abroad they are truly enchanting crea- 
tures,'' interrupted Lionliart, " I remember 
one 7—" 

" Aye, was not there one,*' cried the Ma* 
jor, ioieiTupting him in bis turn^ "who. fell 
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in love with Ijord Strathallan, and rode along 
the lines, ^or did something extraordinary ; 
faith I don't remember it very well now, but 
I know at the time I heard something of such 
a story." 

" Nor I neither," said Lionhart, " I was 
not upon the spot, and I believe it was all 
nonsense ; though, to be sur^,^ when I last 
was out I heard the great lord say — " 

" No, by Jove," cried the Major, " it 
was a great lady." 

" No, but I mean the great lord would 
* not have allowed such a thing, nor Sir John 
either, for it was in his time I think." 

" No, but the great lord could not help a 
lady's falling in love." 

" No, but give me* leave to tell you my 
dear Major — " 

" And give me leave to tell you, my dear 
Captain Lionhart — *' 

" All I know is that—'' 

" And all I kpow is that—" 

While these two heroes were gro\^*ing 

every moment warmer and warmer, in a 

. dispute of which it was impossible to foresee 

P4 



tbe cofidusmiy as each declared himself 
e^allj ignorant upon tbe subject^ and its 
being necessarily carried an in an under* 
tone, did not seem in the least to lessen its 
vehemence. Arbella, who had lent a most 
curious and attentive ear to it, afFected to be 
solely engaged in bewailing tbe loss of ber 
*^ dear Zutistain/' a performer who was not 
among those at Sir Harold *8| and who, of 
course, '* transcended all who wer9 present'* 
While endeavouring to make the Majpr 
remark bow wholly she was engrossed by this 
important loss, she did not advert to tbe un* 
generous use ber friend Miss Hautenville was 
luakiqg, during the intervals that were not 
devoted to offering incense to Lady Strath- 
alJLan, of ber affected exclamations and ex- 
aggerated expressions of regret. '^ Hen^ 
bei97-7of course Miss Ferrars means nothing, 
but it is really shocking to hear any one talk 
of a public performer in the manner she does 
of .tjiis Zulistein ; and to bear ber praise bis 
excellence on. the German flute; bis fine em^ 
bomhure ; his brilliant execution. One 
would really almost imagine —hem, bem-» 
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and they say shb has his picture itl 8 rinj^ ^ 
and>last winter she declared she would go tiA 
her knees only to persuade Lord Torrendale 
to take tickets for his benefit. She dught to 
be spoken to about it; yiet I am persuaded it 
is only her silly way : she is always * dis- 
tracted' (as she calls it) about any public 
person she admires. One should never judge 
h9.rshly of a young person, but really, hem,, 
hem—'' 

While Miss Hautenville was thus kindly 
and intelligibly giving her opinion of poor 
Arbella's behaviour, a commanding hush 
from some of the female anuiteurs startled 
her into unwilling silence* The Signora Lo- 
renzina was gaing to favor them with a 
•* scena" out of Mitridate. The noble air 
of the Italian, her deep comnmndkig tones 
in the song, and clear, full, distinct utter- 
ance in the recitative, contrasted most unfa- 
favorably with the performance of Miss 
Helena De Courcy, who, blushing, trem* 
bling, and giving every apparent sign of un* 
willingiiesS; wan next led to the instrument^ 

p S 
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and after much entreaty w as at length pre^ 
vailed upon. 

In low sweet tones to sing, 
Her unintelligible song. 

The coDoaisseurs cried bravo ; but whether 
it was an Italian song Englished, or an Eng* 
lish song Italianized, they seemed among 
tliemselves at a loss to determine. 

" Charming," cried Lionhart^ " that's 
Robin Adair." 

" Nonsense,'* said the Major, " you are 
always thinking of Robin Adair ; don't you 
perceive its a little Venetian Canzonet? 
Gad there's nothing I like so much in tlie 
world as the Venetian music** 

'^ Excuse me sir,'* said Miss Haotenville, 
who had been listening very attentively po 
the other side, ^' I certainly coincide with 
.your opinion, when the piece is Italian, but 
this happens to be a little f ench air^ from th^ 
op^ra of Gretry's,'* 

'^ 'Tis an ah* of Mozart's," observed Miss 
De Courcy, rising with great s^^nn^y) 
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'* and the words iare German, from the Zau- 

berfldte/' 

" I thought so all the time," resumed. 
Lionhart, " I am sure 1 heard it near a vil- 
lage where we bivouacked when — " 

'* Aye, Lionhart can teil you about Hol- 
land and Spain too, and all the rest of it,'^ 
said Major O'Hara, looking ruefully at his 
friend in humble acknowledgment, how far 
he surpassed him in knowledge ; but Lion- 
bart> who was of all men the last to speak 
of his travels, bad already checked himself^ 
and seemed to have perfectly lost all inclina* 
tion to tell "the rest of it." The Major, how- 
ever, appeared to be seized with an inclina- 
tion to show off bis friend ; and whispered 
Miss De Courcv, to '^ ask him about the 
t>eauttful nun of the convent of Santa F6«" 

Captain Lionhart was at first very modesty 
but he at length suffered himself to be per- 
suaded. '^ There was a convent that we were 
obliged to pass through," he said, '' and at 
first we thought we should see nothing of the 
nuns, for th^. pretended to be afrdidof us; 
but afterwards-we saw them, and--—" 

f6 
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/^ YoD liked them very much/' kiteiropted 
Alcseus. 

'* Yes, they liked us/' 

'^'And one of them was particularly fond 
of Lionhart's pretty face/'- added the Major, 
in a whisper, between lau^iuig and earnest ; 
** Lionbart, tell Miss De Courcy the story 
of the perfuming box, or FU tell it" 
. " Ohi no nonsense — I u^n't aQow tbat,^ 
cried tibe. Captain, with well-timed discre- 
tion, ^^ You know I told you they liked us 
all, and the old nuns gave os permission ta^ 
kiss their hands through the grate. To be 
sure we made it a condition that the young 
ones should do us the same favor ; and, by 
Jove/' continued Lionhart, . roused by the 
subject from his usual taciturnityi *^ I never 

saw so many beautiful hands, as I did thai 

... 

day : thejFe was one I never saw equalled^ 
but — but by that which is at this mon^at sd 
gracefiiUy beating time" (turning to the un** 
conp<;ious Clara, whp had again become to* 
tally absorbed hs the performance.) ^' Ami 
I took a vow that I never would marry tiU i 
met with a fiice to notch that band." 
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" Well dbne^ Lionhart," cried Major 
O^Hara, laughing, V and a fortune, I sup^ 
pose, to match that face/' 

** And a mind," added Atcaeus, ^' to match 
that fortune." 

" A mind !" repeated the Major, and be<* 
gan to whistle. 

^* The Spanish women have all white hands 
and fine eyes," resumed Lionhart ; ** I Re- 
member observing so to a beautiful Spanish 
woaian, who once told rae — " 

^* Captain Lionhart," interrupted the im-* 
patient Alcaeus, '^ Did a beautiful Spanish 
woman ever tell you to let somebody speak 
besides yourself ?** 

Lionhart, who had been with the greatest 
^ffieuhy induced to depart from his usual 
military conciseness, was silenced; and ac- 
tually stared at this unprecedented accusa^ 
tion ; but ^^ the Shears^*' who had been fret« 
tbg during the whole of bis Spanish narra*^ 
•tion, on- perceiving the moment to be irreco- 
i^erably gone, in which he could have slipt 
in a goo# thing, or what be imagined was a 
good thing, did not tiiink it the less founded^ 
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" There, I told you/' said Major O'Hara 
to Miss De Courcy, '^ if you wished to please 
Lionharty you must ask him for the story of 
the nun of Santa Fe." 

" If I wished to please Captain Lionfaart T 
repeated Helen. '* Really the gentlemen 
now take it upon rather an extraordinary 
tone." 

<* Faith Madam,*' said the Major, " It is 
you ladies, I think, who give die key note, 
and then quarrel with us for singing the tune." 

The sharjHiess of this dialogue was inter- 
rupted by Sir Harold's proposing the party 
3hould adjourn, for refreshment, into the 
gardens, where he bad had seats placed and 
the whole illuminated for that purpose. This 
nocturnal promenade, and the/ite ihampetref 
vras an unexpected additionto the pleasures 
of the eveoing ; but had been secretly longed 
for by many of the* younger part of the com- 
pany, who finding the heat of the concert 
room 'op{)rcssive, bad ventured to peep 
through the falling draperies of the window 
curtains, and to with that the gla$s^ wi^^ 
reaching to tbe gpouod gave a perfect mooo- 
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light view of the scenery beyond, might be 
no longer interposed between them and a 
balmy summer .ramble. Greatly was the 
agreeable effect then heightened, by the sur- 
prise, when a thousand lights were perceived 
to start up, as if by magic, among the trees^ 
and every gentleman, gaily offering an arm 
to his fair one, proposed to conduct 
her thrcmgh this luxuriant wilderness of 
sweets. Alcseus was ready with a compli- 
ment to the Baronet upon the tasteful dispo* 
sition of his decoration ; which he compared 
to the oriental fairyism of Vauxhall. " If in 
aiUght I have succeded," said Sir Harold, 
turning with . a melancholy smile to Matilda^ 
>^ your approbation must pay me for what 
your taste alone suggested. On your first 
.visit to thia scene, ia my company, (you ob- 
served how susceptible its savage wildnesSi 
its picturesque rocks^ its natural cascades, 
ivere of having thdr beauty heightened to the 
magic of romance, by the calm of night and 
the effect of lights judiciously disposed among 
them. ; and while you still deign ta embalm 
by your presence the air around, it is indeed 

8 
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a Paradise* Oli that you would descend 
to be the Houri, and reign for ever there !" 

*' No, my dear whimsicaj Nourjahad^ wc 
are not fond enough of seclusion/' interrupted 
Mrs. Melbourne; perceiving how much her 
daughter was distrest ; ^' you shall not bribe 
us even with your feast of tulips, to grace 
with the constant presence of such divinities^ 
the residence of a voluntary Anchorite ; come 
a little more among us, and we will see if we 
cannot invent something equally good, to 
make it worth your while to stay." . 

Lord and Lady Strathallan who had with 
difficulty from complaisance to Sir Harold, 
prolonged their stay a little after the entrance 
of the hated O'Hara, now seized this oppor- 
tunity to take leave ; but Sir Harold reminded 
them of the earlinesa of the time, which^ 
though the performance . bad lasted nearly 
jthree hours, was still hardly ten> and insisted 
on knowing her Ladyship's opinion of his a^ 
rangements. 

Flattered in her vanity, Lady StratbaUan 
took Miss MelbouiWs arm, and while gtving 
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her fairly to undeil&tand that she ascribed the 
honors of the f<&te to herself, continued a long 
and desultory dissertation upon the unreason- 
ableness of pride, which was only, at lengthy 
interrupted by an exclamation of '* My God I 
where is Lord Strathallan ?** Matilda started 
— sha had caught Sir Harold's eagle glance, 
as it was fixed upon them the only time, du- 
ring the evening, that Strathallan had ad- 
dressed her. She remembered his threat that 
be ^^ waited his rival at the Rocks ;** was it to 
immolate him there, after having confirmed his 
mad suspicions, by observing them in the 
very scene, which had beheld the commence* 
ment of their, then blameless love. — Sir 
Harold, having succeeded in hurrying his guests 
from the house, had taken the opportunity of 
drawing Strathallan into particular conversa* 
tion, and led him imperceptibly from the 
cheerful and ornamented parts of the grounds, 
to one of their most solitary and savage re- 
cesses. 

Lady Strathallan, to account for her appa- 
rent uneasiness, at length confessed her fears 
lest be should by any chance find himself one 
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moment alone with Sir Harold, whose vio- 
lence and caprices were now but too gene- 
rally acknowledged. Alasf she need not 
have apologized to Matilda, who more than 
shared her feelings : a heavy sickness seemed 
coming over her ; every object swam before 
her eyes, and the lights, the cheerful hum of 
voices, instead of reviving her, seemed in va- 
ried, indistinct,' but all terrible sounds to 
murmur forth the fate of Strathallan, Trem- 
bling like a leaf, she was obliged to accept the 
support of Lady -Strathallan to one of the 
^arbours, prepared for the reception of the 
company. Ignorant that the anxiety of 
Matilda proceeded from a similar eause with 
her own ; she, with the same insensible, un- 
moved, illuminated countenance with which 
she had expressed her solicitude respecting 
her husband, ran over some exaggerated de- 
monstrations of uneasiness on Miss Mel- 
bourne's account, Matilda's distress was not 
of a nature to admit relief from such dis- 
courses. Hers was not a guilty perturbation 1 
The fear of paving to answer for 'his dedXh^ 
4ver whose days/ ttliouglvQOi longer to be de- 
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voted to her, she would willingly have 
watched, with the generous solicitude of the 
purest friendship^ was what pressed upon her 
heart with all the nameless horrors of unut- 
terable apprehension. Meantime Sir Harold 
led his fearless companion through .briery 
ways^ and over precipitous paths, now giving 
him his assistance, now. beckoning him to fol^ 
low which Strathallan did, with a mixture 
of wonder, curiosity, and interest, as if he 
really imagined his conductor one of those 
wandering creations of the element, that rise 
and disappear, lure, promise, and destroy. 
At length he had ascended, with incredible 
swiftness,, the highest point of the rock, that 
overhung the favoriie sylvan stream. And 
here Strathallan perceived, for the 6rst time^ 
that Sir Harold was armed, who suddenly 
stopping, and taking out a case of pistols, 
stood for several moments in a musing man- 
ner, pointing them first at the tree tlmt was 
opposite to them, then to the ground* 
Strathallan enquired if he might ;know the 
reason of such preparations. . " 1 want td 
bringdown aibird/'^.JSir IJajold murmuretj^ 
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in ratunit ** a birdi bright and beautiful— 
didst tiioo mark it, Strathallan? It perches 
•0 that tree, and kilb me with its note ; for its 
Bote is of lo?e and happine^ ; light, life, and 
joy,.roU io ioods from its sparkling eye^ and 
veproach mj desolate breast. It rises in its 
pride^ It shakes its radiant plumage to the 
air ; but I see its eye droops I bear the wbir« 
ring of its flagging, fluttering wing. Its 
glory is past—it falls, it falls, it falls. Dost 
thou know its name, Strathallan ? the bird 
that is unmatched in the world ; the bird 
that has its bed among spices, and its tomb m 
the city of the sun ; it has an English name 
tooy but I cannot name it — tiie sound of it 
grates harsh upon my ear~you must help 
me to quell his youthful pride. Strathallan, 
that weapon is yours." 

Lord Strathallan could not doubt of 
the intentions of Sir Harold, from the whole 
tenor of this wild address ; but deeming J* 
worse than weakness to oppose his 1"^ 
against that of a madman, he contented bi^' 
self with wrenching the pistols from his bandSf 
and. throwing them over, the cliiF, told bii» 
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that another tim^, and wben he ihoutd be 
more calm^ he would give him whatever sa- 
tisfaction he might cbuse to demand ; but at 
the same time, asked him what offence ho 
had committed that could only bo expiat$(t 
with his life. ^^ What offence that, as a mait> 
of honor—*' 

Sir Harold started and- shuddered at the' 
word — " honor !'' " I knew her once and 
adored her ; but she has fled my abode. She 
said, after a bloody sacrifice, she would re« 
turn to my house. 'Twas completed — but, 
as in mockery, she left me only guilt in her 
stead." 

^* I must know my crime," repeated 
Strathallan, who only saw in this exclamation, 
a new evasion. 

** You love Matilda,'' cried Sir Haroldi 
his voice trembling, with increased fury ; ** nay 
deny it not — to-night the lynx lent me her 
eye. Something has always stept in between 
me and my gentle love, and the last was your 
glance of fire. I must quench it in blood, 
and then I shall be happy. Strathaltan, thy 
sun must set in darkness. Survey tfaiii blasted 
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oak : 'tis thus that proud form must be laid 
low. Cast thine eyes on that withered plant : 
*fis thus those bright locks must inglorious 
kiss the dust. Dost thou not fear my power? 
Knbwest thou not that Jealousy is cruel as 
the grave ?** 

Strathallan looked at him in disdainful si- 

t • • • . 

tence ; " Nay, turn not on me those beauti- 

• 

ful eyes of mingled scorn and pity. Dost 
thou not think me born to beaf their glance. 
Strathallan, I was once like thee. Bright, 
proud^ and prosperous, in fearless mnocence, 
I began my glorious course — I looked up to 
a partial world, and challenged its applause ; 
but my day was short — a dark fiend rushed 
across my path, and bade the clouds of sor- 
row compass round it; but its end shall not 
be unmarked/* 

Rushing on the unguarded youth, he at- 
tempted to throw him from the rock into the 
stream below, but Strathallan, eluding his 
violence, extricated himself, with a trifling ef- 
fort from his grasp ; and equally anxious to 
preserve himself, and the unhappy Sir 
Harold, from the effect of such fatal rash- 
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ness, he even condescended to expostulate 
with hina, and to represent to hira, the too 
late repentance that would follow a violence 
that . only exposed his own weakness, and 
endangered the reputation of another. Sir 
Harold smiled disdainfully in his turn. '* Vain^ 
temporizing wretch; Dost thou think hy once, 
by twice foiling my attempt thou hast de- 
prived me of the power to harm thee? We 
are alone; none but the howling night- winds 
hear our parley; and here I swear, that 
Harold and Strathallan shall not descend 
this cliff in safety together. Cast away then, 
all thoughts of mercy, for thou art happy, 
and the happy are my enemies ; but ask for 
death, and I will give it in whatever form, 
thou wilt. .-The death of the wasting fire; the 
death of the running stream : chuse, for thou 
art surrounded by its dangers. It frowns 
from ihe pointed rock ; it yawns from the 
gulph below ; it trenfibles on the moon-beani. 
of the lucid wave. Speak quickly, which 
death shall be thine ?" 

While Sir Harold hurried over this awful 
interrogatory with a rapidity which formed 
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the most striking contrast with the calm de« 
termination that appeared in his death-^ale 
countenance^ Strathanan, unmoved by the 
drcumstances of the scene, turned to the un- 
happy being, with whom, m night and soli- 
tude he held this fearful colloquy, and coolly 
said, *^ Do you think by threats like these 
to detacti me from a pursuit my heart was 
engaged in, if it indeed harboured a design 
so base? Mistaken man ! look at that angel 
purity, which to suspect is to question the 
existence of virtue's self; you render her 
only justice in wholly acquitting me : but if 
warped judgment, or unhappy passion, so 
far blind you, as to make you still capable 
of harbouring suspicions injurious to my 
honour, remember^ that the hour in which 
you dare me to a contest, you inflict a wound 
in HER peace, who but for you might have 
ever lived happy as she is virtuous. Respect, 
respect her spotless fame ; not for my own 
life, it is valueless, but for Miss Melbourne's 
sake I descend to — r." 

" Yet still you love her,** resumed the half 
convinced Sir Harold, 
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** As raortals love a dear and sainted 
spirit ; not otherwise, as 1 hope for heaven," 
replied the enthusiastic Strathallan, while the 
ingenuous fir« which glowed in his counte- 
nance, ever the faithful interpreter of the 
feelings of his heart, carried evidence resist- 
less a$ persuasion, convincing as truth. But 
.conviction here was mteery, and Sir Harold 
once more forced to ascribe to himself alone, 
the indifference and terror of Matilda, seemed 
unable to bear the added pang that con- 
sciousness inflicted on his heart. " I am 
then alone the wn^etched one," he said, " and 
it is fitting that the wTetched should suffer.'" 

Taking advantage of a moment in which 
» be fancied Strathallan's eye turned from him, 
he now turned all his rage upon himself, and 
desperately attempted to . east himself from 
the top of the rock ; but Strathallan, darting 
forward with the swiftness of lightning, sue* 
ceeded in preventing his purpose. The un- 
happy man struggled, irith a strength in- 
creased by his distemper, but Strathallan 
never let|ing go his hold, by prevailing and 
superior force succeeded, at length, in mas* 

VOL. III. Q 
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tering him, and dra«tging him, alaiost "by 
vicrlence, from the fatdl spot. Indeed, Sir 
Harold was not long able to contend with 
him ; exhausted by the violence of the ex« 
ertiou he had made, thesuper-human strengtfi 
with which he had seemed for a moment t0 
he endued, soon fled from his languid and 
Mcaried frame ; and the change, which had 
taken from his powers of resistance, seemed 
to have restored those of recollection. He 
already repented of his form<3r transport 
SLud bitterly reproached himself with having 
at once violated the rights of hospitality, 
and injured her in the opinion of others^ for 
whose peace and security he would at any 
time have sacrificed his own, " Oh 1 pardon 
me, thou lH*ightest, bravest, thou only worthy 
of her,** he ^said, turning his moist eyes, 
full of tb&. trembling effulgence of gratitude 
and recovered reason upon his preserver; ** I 
was not always tt)e wretch I seem to you^ 
cveii now the acts ^ outrage upon which my 
fatal transports force me, are at variance 
^vith my nature, and therefoi*e tears my frame 
with frantic vidence. But erring or col« 



lected, I must be a wretch iadeed, if I ever 
agftiti attempted aught against my deliverer.'' 

Lookhig on him with the mild pity of bome 
superior being, whose breast overdows with 
impassion, unmixed with trailty, fo** the 
wanderings of a mortal heart, the gentle 
Strathallan caught his hand, and hirried him 
from the rock; then everting all his sonl- 
subduing powers to compose the agitated 
mind of the unhappy sufferer, he succeeded 
at length, at once, in calming his fears for 
others, and in reconciling him to himself. 

Strathallan was, of all men, the most per- 
Hulisive with the least art ; for with him, the 
{>ower of persuasion had its rise in sensibility, 
•and it was the corresponding flow of his na- 
tural tenderness aloAe, that lent to his argu- 
ments their prevailing force. With that happy 
power, which he so eminently possessed, of 
placing himself in the circumstances, of ac- 
tually throwing himself into the soul, and as- 
suming for a moment, the sentiments of the 
person he addressed; he had almost un- 
consciously suited the language of his ex- 
.pwtulations to the frame of mind of his un- 
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happy auditor, so that the victory he gaineft 
must have long before been complete, could 
any thing but passion's voice have been lis- 
tened to by Sir Harold. They turned into a 
narrow walk which led to the more cultivated 
part of the gardens ; the moon, which hatf 
looked down upon them a few moments be- 
fore, in unclouded lustre^ was now only visible 
through the dark trees which on each side 
lined their walk, and whose leaves were al- 
ternately visible and obscured, as the lines 
of quivering radiance were withdrawn, or 
streamed upon tliem.' " Mark that pale orb," 
said Sir Harold, with an accent solemn and 
emphatic, " soon shall it set behind those 
distant hills 1 'tis thus my course is near rurt 
out ; thus time is setting with me : but time 
itself shall be no more, '^ei'e I forget the obli- 
gations of this night." 

Strathallati looked at iiim in pleased ac- 
knowledgment; a smile of inexpressible sweet- 
ness and benignity hovered on his lips ; hd 
saw it was but to touch the string of grati- 
tude, and his wayward and misguided com- 
panion became calm as infant innocence. 
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tractable as the new shorn lamb, to the dir 

#ction of its feeder. 
It was at the moment that Lady StrathaHan, 
Jiowever dispose d to maintain a_ dignified 
at least in the eyes of Matilda, the character 
of a wife of exquisite sensibility, or keep up 
to the uneasiness she had at first expressed 
pespecting the disappearance, and long-pro- 
tracted sta]f of her husband and Sir Hapold 
together, that they entered the bower arm in 
arm, where those two ladies and many others 
were assenabled, and Matilda beheld Stratli- 
allan safe, as her wishes, had hardly dared to 
^represent bim; his -countenance yet glowing 
with his recent exertioh ; and the consciousr 
oess of having rescued a fellow-creature from 
destruction, still imparting its warm and de- 
licious pulsation to his heart Matilda would 
not venture to raise her eyes, nor give a 
second look, lest that look might unconsciously 
convc^y too much expression; while Lady 
StrathaHan, determined not to be deficient in 
feeling, started up and embraced him, la- 
menting, at the saiiie time, his absence, in a 

Q 3 
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TCgular mechanicftl todk and describing &o^ 
dull every pleasure had been in which 
had not participated* Strelthallan rallied h^ 
anxiety and the over-rated solicitude she ex- 

m^her as still increased, by the_ versatile 
gaiety he could at moments assuriiei the sett 
inripression, which the winning tenderness of his 
address never failed to excite in his favor. 
^^ Sir Harold wished to trtievr me/' he said, 
*' a fine effect of moon-llgbt upon the great 
cascade, and after that we b^an- to talk of 
gardening and planting, and the modern im« 
provements from Kent to CapahUi^ Bromn^ 
'till we forgot~*no, we could not forget there 
were ladies in the Morld; but we had the 
modesty, or the negligence to think that it 
was impossible we could be missed by them/^ 
This, Lady Stratballan thought but an in- 
different excuse for not. making her the ex* 
elusive object o£ his attention in public. She 
however thought proper to take the apology 
as it was meant ; and whether from caprice, 
vanity, or to excite the envy of the other 
despairing belles during the short time she 
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remained in the gm'Sens, directed her sole 
attention to her amialjfe husband ; catechizing 
most minutely, and apparently forgetting 
the whole world, to be absorbed in exclusive 
admiration of him alone.- This did not^^ast 
long: while the rest of the company-wera at* 
tending to a beautiful piece performed upon 

wind instruments, M^hose responsive sounds 
by *^ distance made more sweet,'' floated 
upon the ear, with charms heightened by the 
ealm around, and soft moonlight scenery, a 
&tint cry attracted tbeuttention to Sir Harold. 
Exhausted- by the violence of hia previous 
emotionii, he had sunk down in a fainting ^t, 
in the very onoment tbat,'Surroimded by social 
pleasure and festivity, he had seemed most 
anxious in promoting it. All thoughts of 
farther gaiety was in an instant given over, 
sind all were eager to administer assistance 
to tlie unhappy Baronet. None but Strath- 
allan could guess the cause of his sudden 
illness; but Matilda, who heard from the 
clock of the Chapel adjoining the hermitage 
of the Rocks^ the still dreaded notice of mid- 
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night, given, guessed another, which had 
not ever occurred to his imagination. 

With that habitual tenderness for her co 
sin, which the assurance of Strathallan's 
safety had revived in its wonted force, she 
flew to his side ; but the odoriferous waters 
she aprioklcd uvci hhn, and all the efforts of 

the surrounding attendants, that had been cal« 
led at the alarm of their master's danger, 
were, for some moments, unequal to rouse 
him. Heart-sick with gaieties, that so ill ac- 
corded with her terror and anxiety, every 
guest seemed importunate-— the rnusic seemed 
a dirge that announced^ ia mournful stjrains, 
his fast approaching fate. She at length suc- 
ceeded in having Mm removed to the saloon. 
Then he opened his eyes, and gazing wildly 
around, he soon fixed them towiirds one par- 
ticular spot, exclaiming "There, there! 
have me removed* there ; .tis only there I can 
breathe— sweet soul, did I forget thee? — • 
but thou purguest me amid the entrance- 
nients of pleasure, «nd rcmindest me I am 
no longer my own." He seemed distrest by 
the officious glanc«s and whispers of those 
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visitors, who still remained ; and calling IV W 
tilda near him he caught her band — *' Ange* 
1^ sweetness, tis thine alone to witness, thin^ 
to console agonies like mine.'' 

The company had by this tiipe disperse^ 
and Sir Harold was left alone with Mrs 
Melbourne's party; and Mrs. Carlyle, the 
housekeeper who had hastened in, at the 
first alarm. That respectable woman ap- 
peared rather disturbed than relieved by Ma?- 
tilda's presence, and prolonged stay ; " hes^ 
ven's, Miss !'* said she, " you i^hould leave 
my. master to me, when he is in these &fs 
and takingsib It is not for you to conduct 
him to that room. 

liovvever desirous of asking an explana- 
tion of the strange mystery, which grew every 
day more perplexing, Matilda was too much 
concerned about her cousin's actual state, 
and too anxious to see him restored to tran- 
quillity, to question the good M'oman farther : 
and perceiving that he was indeed in safe 
hands, and with one who, from long habit 
and experience, knew how to soothe and ma- 
nage his cfistemper better even than she could 

ft5 
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do, she yielded to her mother's entreaties 
that they should retire ; but before they with- 
drew, she received an assurance from Sir Ha« 
rold, ubich amply rewarded her for the for- 
bearance she had practised ; grasping her 
Land, he whispered in a hoarse and hur- 
ried voice ; '^ Be satisfied, your conduct has 
calmed niy doubts— subdued my rage. Nei- 
ther the dagger that was suspended on high, 
nor the abyss that opened beneath his feet, 
any longer shall harm him. The spell is 
taken off, or rather changed into a talisman 
of safety ; no evil, no danger, by air, fire, 
or flood, shall, in future, have power to 
reach the charmed life of Strathallan.'' 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Sing, gentle maid, reform my breast, 

And soften every pare, 

So shall I be some moments blest. 

And easy in despair. 

The power of Orpheus lives in you. 

You can the passions of my soul subdue. 

And calm the lions and the tigers there« 

LADT CH» IV, M0NTA&V£. 



felX weeks had now elapsed since his due! j 
and Spencer was still a prisoner at Mrs. 
Stockwell's ; a voluntary one it should ap« 
pear; for every symptom of illness, and 
suffering, bad left him ; and he seemed to 
have recovered every thing of his former 
self, but beauty ; he at length condescended 
to rejoin the society at Woodlands. The 
meeting between him and Arbella was, ou 
her part^ sufficiently tender. Resolved to 

Q 6 
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shew, that no personal change could effect 
an abatement in her sentiments, she ran into 
the opposite extreme, and professed, almost 
unasked, an ardour of affection, that seemed 
only to revive in his weak bosom the flutter- 
ing sparks of vanity, even at a moment when 
he ought to have been aware, that gratitude 
would hare been a more becoming sensation. 
Tills observation was one, however, which 
his mistress would hardly make, even to her- 
self; and though she was rather surprized 
and mortified at an occasional constraint and 
reserve he assumed, she was content to as- 
scribe a good deal of the remissness of her 
" Poor wounded hussar," as she tenderly 
called him, to the languor of confinement 
and the fretfulness of recent mortification ; 
and to trust to time and favourable circum- 
stances for the rest. 

Frorti the time his brother shewed decided. 
' symptoms of amendment, Strathallan- had 
become rather anxious to lea^c a scene/ 
towards, which he had been only drawn by 
tli€ claims of a duty he considered as indis- 
pensable; but which he would otherwise 
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have carefully avoided visiting, at least till 
Mrs. MelbQurneand Matilda had quitted it; 
but here, as usual, Lady Strathallan's pre- 
vailing tastes interfered. A passion for field* 
$ports, which had been checked, not eradi- 
cated, duriag the lifetime of her fiather, now 
she was possessed of consequence and inde* 
pendence, broke out with boundless extrava- 
gance. She was at the head of a certaia 
set of dashers, who affected to give the ton^ 
and to lead, on every occasion, in the coun- 
ty.; and she found so much delight in tho 
glades and copses of Woodlands^ that it 
seemed now as hopeless a task to attempt to 
detach her from them, as it would have ap- 
peared, a short time before, to try to sub- 
stitute them for the more elegant amuse- 
ments of a town life. Of Matilda, she had 
po fear, and she was right. Strathallan, as 
the husband of another, had become, to a 
mind-TCgulated like her's, a different being ; 
.and that consciousness not only influenced 
her feelings, but diffused itself over every 
circumstance of her countenance, manner, 
and behaviour. Her's was not that con- 
strained and obvious coldness, more flaitter* 
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ing, perhaps, than the most marked partia** 
lity ; as it points out, in its fullest extent^ 
how dangerous the object must be, that is 
avoided with such painful circumspection. 

m 

It was rather that easy air of noble self- 
possession, which shews passion to be an- 
nihilated ; or, if a spark of it exist, to be so en- 
tirely merged in principle, as to have changed 
its nature ; and only to give life and energy 
to the determinations of virtue. The bleed- 
ing struggles it had cost that noble and 
tender heart to arrive at the point where 
weakness ceased, and perfection took its 
date, was Hot the question ; it was attained, 
and carried with it a consciousness of hap- 
piness, which well repaid every previous ef- 
fort to arrive at it Above the disingenu- 
ousness of wishing to be regretted, where 
she could no longer, with innocence, be be- 
loved ; Matilda denied herself the most harm- 
less exertion of her powers of pleasing, as 
much as she would have avoided the most 
open and avowed encouragement. She saw 
the wounds of his heart were not sufficiently 
healed to make it safe to accord him that 
friendship, he had once ventured to demand; 
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and every thing that could tempt him to re- 
cal the charms of an early tenderness, she 
considered sis an intrusion upon the rights 
of another. All those ingenuous sallies that 
form the charm of conversation, by mark- 
ing the free reciprocation of sentiment con- 
genial to both ; the interchange of thought, 
the mutual glance of received and communi- 
cated pleasure, all that the prudish and cen- 
sorious might deem bordering; on the * flirt- 
ing;* or the coarse-minded and ignorant^ 
might sneeringly term sentimental and Plato- 
nic; in short, all that Lady Strathallan 
might not herself have dictated^ or heard, 
(had she formed a third) i/vith pleasure, was 
rigidly banished from their conversation. 
That was, indeed, the standard ; and it was 
surely the safest she could have chosen ; to 
which Miss Melbourne, when in company 
with Lord Strathallan, referred every look, 
Ivord, and action. 

There was one circumstance, of whicR, 
before he quitted the country, Strathallan 
would gladly have informed himself. Had 
Miss Melbourne, at length, given Sir Ha«»* 
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rold any right to resent the supposed adnu->- 
ration or attention of others? or was his 
late conduct to be attributed solely to one of 
those starts of blind fury to which he often 
so unhappily yielded himself? Matilda was 
the last person from whom Strathallan could 
expect the least elucidation of this painful 
secret. Her manner was the most remote 
from that which invites to confidence. The 
declining state of Sir Harold's health (which 
had suffered severely since his last attack at 
the f&te) was the real reason that induced 
her to bestow more time on him than for- 
merly. The suspension of his concerts and 
splendid entertainments, had driven away 
those guests that afforded at least a tempo- 
rary diversion to the course of his mournful 
thoughts; and, in this interval, he felt the 
incalculable advantages of the attentions of 
a relative such as Matilda. In the melting 
pathos of her voice, when she sung, her un- 
happy cousin seemed to find his only respite 
from suffering. His passion for her vocal 
talent every day increased." In it he found 
that very soul he had vainly sou^it for^ in 
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tb« most brilliant exertions of his paid per 
formers. His taste for his former amuse- 
ments, however, revived with returning health ; 
and the Baronet's hospitable mansion became 
again a scene of perpetual noise, if not of 
per/ect harmony. Vam was it to hope to 
catch any other sounds than those of harps 
and pianos, under the hands of the tuner or 
performer j ur ttie silll more ditticiilt exer- 
tions of vocal ability, running through the 
difficult evolutions of musical science, pre- 
vious to the renewal of the anticipated exr 
hibitions. From these Matilda proniised 
herself but little pleasure ; and, as for Clara, 
nothing could tempt her to venture into a 
mixed company again. More fondly wedded 
than ever to the even tenor of her calm and 
tranquil life, she returned to it, with renewed 
relish; even 

As a child, when scaring sounds raol^sf. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast* 

However unwilling to share in Sir Harold's 
amusements, his amiable relatives continued 
(o give him proofs of a sincere and tender 
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participation in his suffermgs; that best cor^ 
dial to the neglected and miserable. These 
attentions now became the more necessary, as 
Sir Haroldy^ by a sudden start of caprice, 
most unexpectedly, at once deprived himself 

of any advantage, or annii«|ft|inpnt, ht^ nniiiht 

gain from the abilities, or exertions, of those 
who had so long; awaited his orders. 

It happened one morning,''that Mrs. Mel- 
bourne and her dau^jhter called so early that 
Sir Harold was not yet risen. Anxious to 
know how he had passed the night, they re* 
salved to sta^- till he should make his appear- 
ance in the music* room. Here, Mrs. Mel- 
bourne sat, too soon absorbed in painful re- 
flection ; while Matilda, to prevent the in- 
trusion of the . same unwelcome visitant, 
found employment for herself, in looking 
over some of the many new musical publi- 
cations, that ^vere regularly sent down, on 
their first, appearance in London. Impa- 
tient for the moment of seeing her cousin, 
and much wondering that he still could 
sleep, amidst the noise and bustle excited 
through the bouse^ by the reigning heroea 
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and heroines, Matilda, who had often been 
' unable to suppress a smile at the airs o^ 
supreme importance, their - supposed profes- 
sional excellence induced them to assume^ 
fhf^»rA^f thosft lUustrious Dcrsonaffea wcTft this 
morning more than usually noisy, in assert- 
ing their claim to exclusive attention. The 
sound oi beus nngmg, Timi iwiaaniM cunning 

different ways, to obey various and contra- 
dictory orders, was onWv interrupted by that 
of some sharp reprimand from an offended 
Signora, or some hurrying exhortation fromt^ 
a superior to an inferior domestic, to rer 
double the diligence with which he executed 
her commands. — Chocolate, for the Signor 
Marionelli ; raw eggs for the Signora Loren-> 
zina; Jack tell the groom to ride witliout 
delay to S* ■ , and tell Wyerby the musi** 
cal instrument maker, if he does not send 
Signor Trombone his trumpet, -by this even- 
ing, he will never pay him a farthing ; " One 
farthing ! not one maravedi ; tell him I will 
send him to one twenty million of Dlava- 
lones," cried the Signor at the stair-head; 
who deemed his orders had not been en- 
forced with sufficient energy. 
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As Matilda sat, immersed in the difiicuf- 
ties Of some figured music, which she had 
imposed upon herself the taslc of decypher- 
ing, she was startled by the entrance of Sig- 

nor Cflkvattno^ on<» ^€ ♦k^ ^^i..-!j.-.% ^ .#• 

crs, who, engrossed in his own importance, 

dtruttetJin, without immediately perceiving 
the mnHi»«i- i^wm^j .rii.'uii uciu over a muiic- 
desk at the other extremity of the room ; he 
was in his morning dyhabillei a short flan- 
nel jacket, which made him aprpear like a 
hair-dresser, or gentleman's gentleman, in 
his worst attire ; but this did not dimitiisb ia 
the smallest degree his self-complacency, and 
advancing to the glass, in the attitude of a 
htros de theatre^ he began in the character of 
Tridates, a passage in one of his best bra- 
vura songs, studying, as he went along, the 
various distortions, and gesticulations, which 
he. thought gave it more force and pathos, 
before the faiihful mirror; as he turned 
round at the conclusion, like a peacock in a 
transport of self-admiratioq^ he, for the first 
time, perceived the two ladies ; but bis con- 
Aision, if he was likely to feel any at tbe dis- 
covery, was prevented by the sudden en- 
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trance of his beloved friend Signora Loren- 
Eina; who, with dishevelled hair, and sob** 
bing, exclaimed, *^dis is de last I'ultima 
volta I yil trust myself in de house of one 
EFUglisti boor ; I did tink he was a gentle- 
man ; liomme cojnffic il faut ; but he is von 
Englishman; von Hottentot: J did but tell 
him, I should have Burgundy at my luncheon, 
as well as my supper and dinner; and dat 
my servants «houd haie same, and he fly in 
von rage, put me in fear of my life ; oh ! he 
is von Englishman, von Hottentot;" then 
turning to Matilda, as if to answer the ex- 
pression of surprize and curiosity, painted on 
her countenance at' this representation of her 
co»sin's conduct ; "Why Miss,^' oontinued 
Lorenzina, who, though Sir Harold gave a 
bad account of ber ^enaper^ was a pretty 
delicate looking little woman, with a soft 
voice, and insinuating address, " I am not 
unreasonable; but yesterday, at dinner, be 
trow von glass of wine in my face ; von glass 
of wine, and den he shake his iist at me^ 
as if he tink to beat me : I can't bear such 
insults as dat ^ I cannot, you know, dear 
Miss/' 
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" Corpo di Bacco^ cried Signer Martiliiid, 
ivbo at that moment entered the roon^ with 
the air of a Grand Vizier, ^' dere is no lir- 
inc; vid dis man, be kick a me down stair^ 
because I simply tell him he should new lay 
his ioors; and put oder cielings« as desc 
roonis have now an echo dat is unfit fur mci* 



sic.'' 



" Pazzo matto,^ cried Cavatina^ " I 
guessed he was growing so de tother day, 
when I was teactiing him de violincello ; an 
ungrateful wretch ; I who did teach him de 
taste, de emphasis, de accent, de expres* 
sion. When*I take him in hand, he no able 
to draw out one sound, and every one know 
dat he sing like one table; yet when I make 
him de most reasonable reqtiest, of one car- 
riage to go over these rough English roads, 
he," — How long this harangue might liaw 
continued is uncertain, had it not suddenly 
been cut short by the appearance of the Sig* 
nora Marionelli, whose presence was aloae 
•wanted to fill up the chorus of complaints. 
** Where are my people?" she cried, *' dis 
instant I take my departure ; I have had de 
eclaircissement with Sii* Harold ; I ask him 



only five thousand pound for my residence 
for two. months; I might have had six from 
my Lord Flauto's ; he treats me as one ex- 
travagant, one ingrate " 

Here these literally enraged musicians be- 
^an all talking together, comparing their ill* 
treatment, and recapitulating their wrongs 
in the shrillest tones of ultrauioitane elo- 
quence, till the ladies, quite terrified by the 
unusual din, were meditating a hasty retreat, 
when it was prevented by Sir Harold, in 
^oots, and armed with his whip, as if he 
was prepared for riding ; *^ furies, vampires, 
harpies !" he exclaimed ; ** you prey upo» 
xne, you make my house your den, and when 
I think to satisfy you tiberally, you £11 it 
ivith murmurs^ and discontent/' Not satis- 
Aed with these words, he accompanied them 
with actions, and flourished the little instra- 
<metit in bis hand, with such grace and ef- 
fect, that the aifrighted musicians did not 
iind harps, or pianos, a^suiiicient screen, but 
gladly took refuge in a different apartment. 
The sight of Matilda in an instant calmed 
his rage ; not woner did the lion crouch to 
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Una, than Sir Harold to this lovely maid : 
beneath her " iqM reproving eye," gentle- 
ness and reason instantly returned : he even 
seemed ashamed of his late excess, into 
which he declared he had been surprised, by 
£flding that his ill judged munificence, had 
only drawn on him the most extravagant 
proposals, and hisolent demands. With the 
advice of his more judicious friends, he now 
soon came to a moderate and* Reasonable 
agFeement, with these haughty and dange- 
rous gentry ; in which they were obliged to 
own, that the Baronet had treated them, on 
the whole, very handsomely. The Rocks 
were thus cleared of their presence, and 
became once more a pleasing solitude ; but 
it required weeks to restore every thing to 
its former order, and repair the waste and 
confusion caused by the ruinous residence of 
cf the heroes and nymphes D'Op^ra. 
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